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NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


New Books Do you Contemplate Changes in your Text-Books? 


THE LATEST and THE BEST. 


Wentworth’s Elements of Algebra. 


380 pages. Mailing Price, $1.45; Introduction, $1.00; Exchange, $40 cts. 
CHARLES A. HORNE, Pro/. of Mathematics, Albany 


The methods of the practical teacher combined with the highest art of the 
printer and engraver. 


Furnished in two or THREE books, with or without answers, 
Halsted’s Mensuration.—Metrical Geometry. 
| GREENLEAF’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA (Revised), 
A TREATISE ON MENSURATION. Now used in more than two thousand Schools. Sufficiently full to 
232 pages. Mailing Price. $1.15; Introduction, 80 cts.; Exchange, 50 cts. |P™®P#™® % P «pil for any college. 
JOUN RB, FRENOM, Pro. of Mathematics, Syracuse 
Datocraity, It is gem. Its methods are very NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA {Wells 
' Has been adopted for use in large numbers of the best Colleges and Universities 
in all sections of the country, from Maine to California. 
Byerly’s Elementary Treatise on the Integral Calculus. . 
PARKER & MARVEL’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 
In less than one year they have been introduced into more than thirty 
El cities, including Boston, New York, Brookiyn, and hundreds of towns. 
ements of Quaternions. No Primary School is complete without them. 


Mailing Price, $2.30: Introduction, $2.00. 
ROBT. 8S. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


GINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers, ORLANDO LEACH, Avent, 19 Bond St., New York. 
336 a Boston, New York, and Chicago. S. E. BEEDE, Agent, Dubuque, Iowa. 336 a 
WILL BE READY FOR SCHOOLS AFTER THE 22d OF THIS MONTH: 


By SIGMON M. STERN, Published by 


Studien und Plaudereien. Author of STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN (Firat Series) ; Henry Holt & Co., 


4 Director of Stern’s School of Languages, New York ; 


Im Vaterland By MENCO STERN. NEW YORK CITY. 


—— 


FOR SEND 25 OTS. to 

act we A. D. ALBEE, Gen. Agent, 
* i6 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 3 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 
ALLY AS THE BEST. ALLY AS THE BEST. 

B. G. NORTHROP, I. N. CARLETON, 
EX-PRESIDENT AM. INST. OF INSTR. 


SEC’Y OF CONN. BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Teachers, Attention ! 


| The first Dixon American Graphite Pencil was sold 
aa ' in November, 1872. In 9 years they have made their 
' own way to the front. More scholars and teachers 

' : now use the Dixon than any one other brand. In our 
scrap-book we have letters of recommendation from 

almost every recognized expert in the use of a pencil 


| ® 
° in the United States. 
In preparing for the Fall and Winter work, you will 
consult economy, comfort, and success in your Draw- 


ing classes by considering the Dixon. Send your 
address (inclosing 9 cts. in stamps), and get a complete 
aew-quplaneiery catalogue, and samples worth double 
your money; then each one can be his own judge of 


NOW THE TIM 


To Furnish your School with the 


their merits. 
e 
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ICAL ALLY AS THE BEST. 

a JEROME ALLEN, WM. A. MOWRY, 
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| WILLIAM WARE & CO. 
Importer and Manufacturer of ADOPTED FOR New Pronoun- 
PHILAD: 'HOOLS ad 
microscores, |School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals,| |e ew Primary 
Sts, wih every Casunipies of A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondepee solicited. and Primary. *| pte, fies Bic. 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL | HIGHEST PREMIUM Awarded 1880 to cu RT W. M FYE R Manufacturer, 182 BROADWAY, BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
Students’ Etecirical Machine General School Furnishers, 
ratus, a she 
of 4 pages free. oak Mechinn | $25 : Nickel-plated, $30. Catalogues of 1881 on application. Inclose stamps. | No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Full Catalogue of 156 page: | —_____ Manufacturers of 


for three ps. 


Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials. 


| SILK BAN N ERS = con Sard Rubber Drawing Teols, Scaler, Carver, &c., &c. Scientific Models for Technical Schools. 
59 Carmine Street. (‘4 OSEPH G! LLOTTS > 
Send for circalar and price-list : | = = a 
STEEL’ PENS. 


ECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
LS. 250 


q for 
DAY 8CHOO - 
Seems ESE 272 Ay 300408, 582,561,170, 
| — — —— 
55 CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 
| Azeem & A. BARGE | lhe Celebrated Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 
trated and Priced Cat- ° 191 Greenwich St. Manufacturers of the 
elogue, (Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN. NEW YORK. Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
— which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
5 GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, Apparsius for every department. 
“ MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF Send for descriptive circulars. 
oc . BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
i Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
C_> sical an emica aratus.,| = No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 
> 
= ESF Heck Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Fy S te Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
“HL VANDUZEN & TIFT. Ginninnati, O. 


> ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 


Gam, CEPHALINE. 
This Invaluabie Nerve Food has 
- been tested and approved by more 


than 100 New-England Physicians, 

NERVE FOOD It is an immediate, permanent, and 
MANUFACTUREL infallible cure for Sick, Nervous, and 
Billious Headaches, E ileptic Fits, 
Dyspepsia, Liver Troubles, Nervous 
Prostration, Sleeplessness, Vertigo, 


i WwW and all Nervous Disorders. Is an 
Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, A. G. HITCOMB, unequaled Tonic for the whole system; renews 
73 Fulton Street, Boston. | 4nd nourishes the Nerve Tissues and imparts last- 
SCHOOL FURNITURE ing vital force. It should be at hand in every house- 
ES — i Urge your druggist to get it, or we will mail it, 

on receipt o ay cts. per box ; 6 boxes, 


Agents Wanted. 


Camden, N. J. New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


AGENTS WANTED for the National Hand Book of 


AMERICAN PROGRES4; Historical, Docu 

mentary, Hingraphical, Statistical. Financial, Politica! & CHAIRS, d for ic 

—From WASHINGTON to 

and including the Life o A ie | & Very Low Prices. 4 F. THAYER & CO., 

Six Beook« in 0 by RIE -LD send for illustrated cir. 324 (1) az eow 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
ular and price-list. 


LLD. Iinclading the Census of 1380. In grea! 
demand for the Counting House and Home Library 
Over 500 pages. 6@ illustrations, 82.00. Terms to 


Agent for the the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER 


-KIDNEY-WORT : 


Agents unequaled. 
E. B, TREAT, Publisher, FOR 
346 a 757 Broadway, N. Y. THE DOES WHY 9 
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ete., 10c. doz. No. 8-6, lovely bouquet designs, 15 
PNo. 9-5, artistic desi of qrets, DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE farnished 


pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism 
Nervous Disorders and Female ‘Complaints. 


SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


ete., per doz. No. 10-6. very pretty designs of bloom | ®PPlication. B. St City, Kansas, 
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STANLEY IN WESTMINSTER. 


BY WILLIAM C, RICHARDS, 


O, mighty Mausoleum of the Dead! 

Thy tombs and tablets tell of England’s fame, 
The grandeur of her great is o’er thee shed, 

Till with thine own we link each famous name; 
And in thy crypts, and on thy stones, her story 
Is blazoned half in gloom, and all in glory. 


The pride of kings is urned within thy cells, 

The warrior’s prowess, with his dust, is thine; 
The poet weaves again his magic spells. 

From bronze and marble in thy sacred shrine, 
We read with reverent wonder, from thy niches, 
The length’ ning roll of Memory’s unsummed riches. 


Nor for thy dead alone, to England dear, 

Great Westminster, thy towers majestic rise: 
Within thy walls the world from far and near 

Lifts up to England’s God, and Strength, its eyes; 
Thy fretted vault rings with divine Hosannas 
‘That shake the silent folds of trophied banners. 


To-day thy chancel and thine altar wear 
The solemn symbols of a nation’s woe; - 
A wail of grief sighs through thy chastened air, 
Sad prayers arise, and sadder tears downflow; 
Tears for a well-belovéd voice now soundless, 
Tears for a loss to thee and England boundless. 


O Minster! gray with age, but marvelous fair, 
Thou hast not known in all thy centuries gone 
One loss in which so wide a world took share, 
As this, for which thou puttest sackcloth on! 
A man of men, of mould and manner, manly, 
Thy church had few to love and lose like Stanley. 


Beyond his creed, yet reverent in excess, 

He shaped his dogmas by his heart of love, 
Rated the rubric less than righteousness, 

And rose by Christliness his name above; 
Loved, of his church, her old, historic splendor, 
And her embrace made broader and more tender. 


Her priestly annals shine with never name, 

Of loftier place, on Learning’s lustrous scroll, 
Of classic and ecclesiastic fame; 

Both College and Cathedral suffer dole 
Of dire divorcement, in his mortal capture, 
Though it may wake the heaven above to rapture. 


In this new world, where Church and State are bound 
In bonds, whose sole sweet strength is sympathy, 
His noble presence and his great sou! found 
The welcome of the river from the sea; 
Of all his worth, we counted that most royal 
Which held him to our flag, — in treason, — loyal. 


O storied Abbey! though thy dead were kings, 
Statesmen, great heroes, bards, and men of might, 

Their crowns and swords and songs were meaner things 
Than in thy great Dean’s death have taken flight! 

Earthy, — their fame, at best account, is mortal; 

His shall be seen, at best, beyond’s death’s portal. 


Yet shall thy fame, great burial-minster, grow, 
That he is less than lost to thee in death; 
That from his lips, though mute, shall ever flow 
To ears, in tune, his sweet seraphic breath ; 
And Stanley’s marble, as if he were living, 
Shall words of life to dying men be given. 
— Providence (R. I.) Journal. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Girts_as Woop Eneravers. — A Business-man’s 
View.—A contemporary asked a wood engraver why he 
did not employ girls. His reply was: 

“T have employed women very often, and I wish I 
could feel more encouraged. But the truth is: that,/ 


when a young man comes to me and begins his work, 
he feels that it is life’s business. He is to cut his for- 
tune out of the little blocks before him. Wife, family, 
home, happiness, and all are to be carved out by his 
own hand, and he settles steadilv and earnestly to his 
labor, determined to master it, and with every incite- 
ment spurring him on. He cannot marry until he 
knows his trade. It is exactly the other way with the 
girl. She may be as poor as the boy, and as wholly de- 


pendant upon herself for a living, but she feels that 
she will probably marry by-and-by, and then she must 
give up wood engraving. So she goes on listlessly; 
she has no ambition to excel ; she does not feel that all 
her happiness depends on it. She will marry, and then 
her husband’s wages will support her. She may not say 
so; but she thinks so, and it spoils her work.” 


Waar 1s A Man.— A man is more than his trade or 
his occupation. He is more than a blacksmith or a 
doctor, or a lawyer, or an editor. His occupation is 
only a segment of an infinite circle. Man is a father, a 
voter, a citizen. He has relations to God and eternity. 


He meets these only as he is educated and marches from 
just above the brute to be not only a little lower than 
the angels, but to be a partaker of the nature of God 
himself.— Dr. Curry. 


Grapine Country Scxnoors. — The desirability of 
grading these schools is no longer questioned.. That it 
will greatly diminish the number of classes; that it 
will greatly economize the time of the pupils; that it 
will systematize the work, so that there need be little 
loss of time when a new teacher enters the school; that 
it will enable pupils changing their residence to enter a 


new school and find classes corresponding to the ones 
he left; that it is as easy and as essential to have the 
country schools graded as it is to have city schools 
graded, no one familiar with the facts will deny.—Jndi- 
ana School Journal. 


LANGUAGE-TEACHING. —It is now almost univer- 
sally conceded that the time spent below the high 
schools in teaching technical grammar, is time abso- 
lutely wasted. This learning of definitions, this pars- 
ing and analyzing, have no result commensurate with 
the time and pains expended. Many of our best teach- 
ers have seen this for years; have put it in print; 
have proved it at Teachers’ Institutes. Why, then, do 
we keep on in the same ruts? Why not teach our pu- 
pils to speak by speaking ; to write by writing? Why 
not apply that common-sense axiom, that the way to do 
a thing is to go ahead and do it?—TZhe Pacific Home 
and School Journal. 


Neetectep Strupies.— The shooting of the Presi- 
dent and his struggle toward recovery have indirectly 
pointed out a defect in our scheme of education, — the 
lack of some instruction in the rudiments of anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene. For more than two months 
fifty millions of people have been deeply interested in 
the wound made by Guiteau’s bullet. They have read 
again and again the descriptions of the path which that 
bullet is supposed to have taken, and have studied the 
speculations of surgeons as to the bullet’s resting-place. 
They have anxiously examined the official and the un- 
official reports relating to the progress of the work of 
restoration, and discussed with their physicians and 
others the probability of the President’s recovery. No 


‘other gun-shot wound has ever been so exhaustively 


described to the public, and no other patient’s symp- 
toms have been so carefully recorded and explained to a 
nation. The conversations and expressions of opinion 
which have been caused by the wide-spread publication 
of the record of the case have directed the attention of 


many intelligent persons to their own ignorance, and 
to the ignorance of others, concerning the structure of 
the human body. Persons of all degrees of education 


have been continually showing that they know almost 
nothing of the simplest truths of anatomy and physiol- 
ogy. Their own ies are to them a sealed book or a 
puzzle.—The New York Times. 


Tae Hien Question is of far less impor- 
tance to more than half of all the children in the schools 
than the low-school question; that is to say, What 
shall be done to put the pupils in the primary schools 
forward in a faster and more efficient manner than the 
present system does, in reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic? Until this question is answered, the tardy prog- 
ress of primary pupils in the ‘three R’s’ will remain 


one of the most signal ‘ Mistakes of our Present 
Schools ;’ and makes it necessary to add to the title of 
the other address one word, to make it read this way: 
‘Our Public Schools a Success’ [limited]. — Phila, 
Ledger. 


THE FREEDMEN OF THE SOUTH. — (II) 


BY “sHADOW.” 


Race Characteristics. 


A writer has said, “ The essential differences in types 
of races are probably permanent.” Granting the truth 
of this proposition, we are obliged to admit its converse. 
The essential resemblances between types of races are 
also permanent. “God made man in his own image ; ” 
hence, we conclude that all creatures endowed with the 
power of articulate speech possess the germ of a com- 
mon manhood,—the image of God,—that marvelous at- 
tribute of Divinity which raises man above the rest of 
the animal creation, and marks him sovereign lord of 
the universe. 

From the history of nations, as well as from personal 
observation of human beings, we know something of 
the degree of development of which this germ, or divine 
attribute, is capable; and that, from a state of degraded 
animalism, human beings have risen to a condition of 
noble manhood, grand in diversified occupations, god-like 
aspirations, energy, refinement, culture, sublime intelli- 
gence, and Christ-like morality. The grossest barbar- 
ism has given place to the finest civilization. Doubt- 
less, the best modern examples of this development are 
the Anglo-Saxons, Celts, and Germans. Possibly, as 
some assert, they are the finest examples in the world’s 
history. They ought to be so, for they have had the 
experiences, — successful and the reverse, — of all past 
ages by which to shape their progress. 

Probably one of the brightest evidences of their su- 
perior civilization is the desire they manifest to send 
the light of their intelligence to all ranks and conditions 
of their fellow-creatures. Their zeal to discover their 
treasures of knowledge and wisdom to all less fortunate 
than themselves has, doubtless, in some instances, been 
the cause of a lack of that discretion which, in their own 
experiences, was such an important element of success, 
and this lack has hindered rather than hastened the 
success for which they have so ardently longed. 

This spirit of benevolence and love toward their fel- 
low-creatures was, perhaps, never so enthusiastically 
displayed as when, at the close of the war, the responsi- 
bility of providing for the freedmen, and the necessity 
to do something at once, were presented the people of 
America. They instantly determined to take this peo- 


ple and make of them a race that should be as intelli- 
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gent, as wise, and as useful as iq the Saxon to-day in 
America. They, in their hurry to accomplish a great 
work, forgot that a nation has never been born ina day ; 
that it must have a growth similar to that of the indi- 
vidual,—a period of infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, 
and, after that, even old age, decay, and death. When 
vigorous life was thrilling every pulse, who could blame 
them for not thinking of these latter? And, after all, 
if youth and manhood be well spent, old age is but the 
harvest which enriches the world, and death is but the 
entering in to a new life where greater and grander 
ends shall be attained. 

They forgot that the nation, like the boy, must have 
its first new hat, its first new coat and boots, and its 
first new book in which all the pictures are plain, all 
the letters large, all the capitals in blue and red, and 
all the words easy. They took the infant and presented 
him with hat, coat, and boots,—very much too large for 
him, — which another had worn and fitted to different 
circumstances; and while the boots tripped him up, the 
coat-sleeves came down over his hands, and the hat con- 
tinually kept falling down over his eyes, they put be- 
fore him, not the gay, new book, but ponderous volumes, 
in which the pictures were dim and dreadful, the letters 
small and crabbed, the words too hard to be mentioned, 
and long sentences of fearful import covered the pages. 
Then, unmindful of his helpless, puzzled manner, they 
bade him read, understand, and act as a man. By 
means of those mighty books, they intended to produce 
an example of the New Civilization, which should equal, 
or, in the minds of some, even excel the Saxon. 


Weak protests now and then arose regarding the 
mental incapacity of the freedman, but they were re- 
garded as the results of prejudice against color; and, 
strong in their determination to work miracles, educa- 
tors, — armed with the spelling-book, and mysterious 
volumes of Greek and Latin, — undertook the new war- 
fare. 

The general spirit of inquiry into ways, means, and 
uses of education has stirred the Union and penetrated 
the very heart of bookish instructors, so that educators 
are now willing to pause and ask why the blue-back 
spelling-book has not accomplished what it promised ; 
what the natural capacity, not only of the freedman, but 
of the average American, as well, really is; and what 
there is about the negro which hinders the results (even 
had they expended only half the brain and muscle they 
have) they had a right toexpect. A few who have been 
searching for reasons for failure, urge the explanation 
that the negro lacks those characteristics which are the 
foundation of all mental development. 

“Nay,” urges the friend of the freedman, “ when the 
negro came to us he certainly possessed as much men- 
tally as the primitive Saxon, who is now your continual 
boast. He had as fine physical development as you, 
while the cultivation of the senses was even greater than 
yours. His sight was quick and keen; his ear was so 
finely attuned that he could imitate perfectly the nicest 
modulations of natural sound; while you well know that 
delicacy of touch which made him the neatest, deftest 
servant you can procure. His love of liberty and home 
were remarkable in a savage, while his power of endur- 
ance under cruelty and hardship would do no discredit 
to the Stoics. His nature was essentially religious, and 
his courage has never been denied.” 

“Yes, but,” urges the other, “he lacks that love of 
possession of power, which has so strikingly distin- 
guished the Saxon.” 

“The love of power,” replies the first, “grows by 
what it feeds on, — conquest, — and it is true that, at 
least since our acquaintance with him, the negro has 
had hardly food of this kind to keep the appetite active. 
Who could wonder if, upon the starvation-rations of 
slavery, it entirely died out? Yet, upon referring to 
the records of the early slave-traders on the Guinea 


coasts, we find that in the attempt at conquest, the| 


negro was industriously following the example of his 
European contemporaries. Wars and rumors of wars 


filled the land. The strong preyed upon the weak, and 
heroes were honored in very much the same fashion, 
and for the same reasons, as were the brave men of civ- 
ilized nations,—by bonfires, and shoutings, and drunken 
carousals, and all because those mighty men had slaugh- 
tered their tens and thousands of fellow creatures. 
Compared with those of the Saxon, the opportunities of 
the negro in this direction were limited, but we have 
undisputed evidence that he made as great a monster of 
himself as his circumstances allowed, and lent his feeble 
assistance to forward what some one has called the 
‘Universal conspiracy of mutual murder.’ Certainly 
when the negro came to us he possessed what you call 
love of power.” 

“And again,” urges the freedman’s friend, with 
troubled face, “there is no race under the sun so plas- 
tic and so capable of accommodating himself to your 
civilization. Now, the Indian comes to the habitation of 
the pale face, drinks his fire-water, devours his food, 
even cheats him in a way that would do credit to a man 
and a brother; but offer him your chair to sit on, your 
bed to lie on, your household utensils and farming im- 
plements to use, and with a grunt of disgust, signify- 
ing his desire to have none of them, he goes back to 
his wigwam among the trees,—now alas! become piti- 
fully few and far between,—and under their scanty shade 
he drags out a feeble existence, and soon, withered by 
the heat and glare of the white-man’s civilization, he 
fades away, and his puzzled, baffled spirit moves on to 
the happy hunting-grounds of his fathers. 


“The Chinaman comes to your shores, regards your 
manners, and your conveniences, in silent surprise, 
and overwhelmed by the exhibition of your love of ad- 
venture, your spirit of inquiry, your step of progress, 
your passion for conquest, your determination to sur- 
pass all other human beings, and your noisy, vulgar 
boasting, he betakes himself to a dark, little, seven-by- 
nine chamber, where he drowns his perplexities and dis- 
couragements in the wash-tub, — his ruffled spirits be- 
coming as smooth and unimpressionable as the linen 
under his iron; and as soon as he has saved American 
funds sufficient to furnish a modest supply of rice and 
chop-sticks for himself and home friends, he noiselessly 
flits across the water, and behind the great wall of 
China he joyously conceals himself from all evidences 
of American greatness and civilization. But the negro 
comes into your house, adapts himself to your ways, 
nurses you in sickness, laughs with you in health, wears 
your clothes, reclines in your easy-chairs, uses your im- 
plements, learns your language, imitates, caricatures, 
exaggerates, nay,—perfects your manners; and all the 
while, from every motion there flashes out something 
that declares the nature within to be not only like 
yours, but your very own,—-a something that proclaims 
the dark man of, as well as with, his white brother. 

“Certainly, if capacity for adaptation in his surround- 
ings be characteristic of a progressive mind, the negro 
should rank in the highest order of human beings. 
He not only adapts himself, he harmonizes, he blends 
with every condition in which accident or design places 
him. He accepted slavery more gracefully than any 
other race would or could have done, and probably, in 
consequence, derived more benefit from it.” 

Possibly it has entered the mind of the anxious in- 
structors, that power of adaptation, when guided by rea- 
son and intelligence, denotes a high order of intellect ; 
but that the capacity for adaptation in the negro is un- 
conscious and becomes plasticity (if the word is allow- 
able) in excess, — a property somewhat like that which 
enables water to take the form of any vessel into which 
it is poured. This characteristic renders the negro a 
kind of human chameleon, changing with every change 
of circumstance, and thereby rendering much of the 
educators’ work ineffective ; and the results of it all un- 


certain. The present necessity seems to be, to devise 
an education possessing properties calculated to com- 
bine with the mental plasticity and give it a consistence 
that will warrant the mind to retain the shape given it. 


MR. GARFIELD’S RECORD. 


At 14 he was at work at a carpenter’s bench. 

At 16 he was a boatman on the Ohio canal. 

At 18 he was studying in the Chester (Ohio) Sem- 
inary. 

At 21 he was teaching in one of Ohio’s common 
schools, pushing forward with his own studies at the 
same time. 

At 23 he entered Williams College. 

At 26 he graduated from Williams with the highest 
honors of his class. 

At 27 he was tutor at Hiram College, Ohio. 

At 28 he was principal of Hiram College. 

At 29 he was a member of the Ohio Senate, — the 
youngest member of that body. 

At 31 he was colonel of the 42d Ohio regiment. 

At 31 he was placed in command of a brigade, routed 
the rebels under Humphrey Marshall, helped General 
Buell in his fight at Pittsburg Landing, played a prom- 
inent part in the seige of Corinth and in the important 
movement along the Memphis and Charleston railroad. 

At 32 he was appointed chief of staff of the Army of 
the Cumberland, participated in the campaign in Mid- 
dle Tennesee and in the notable battle of Chickamauga, 
and was promoted to the rank of Major-General. 

At 33 he was in Congress, the successor of Joshua R. 
Giddings. 

At 48, having been continued in Congress since he 
was 33, he was elected to the United States Senate. 

At 49 he was nominated for the Presidency of the 
United States. 

At 50 he was elected President, and July 2, 1881, 
was shot by Guiteau, and received wounds from the 
effects of which he died Sept. 19, 1881. 


STAFF NOTATION VS. TONIC SOL-FA 
NOTATION. 


BY H. E. HOLT, A MUSIC DIRECTOR, BOSTON. 


Before entering upon the discussion of this subject I 
wish to state clearly my position with regard to it. I 
believe most heartily in the beneficent influence of 
music, and am ready, first, last, and always, to give my 
influence in favor of any movement which I believe to 
be necessary in promoting the cause of music among 
the masses. I am in hearty sympathy with the prin- 
ciple of relative pitch in teaching music upon which Mr. 
Curwin’s system is founded. I am not in favor of the 
Tonic Sol-Fa or relative pitch notation, (1st) because it 
is not necessary in teaching music on the principle of 
relative pitch, and (2nd) because it does not represent 
to the eye any idea of positive pitch in music. 

In your issue of June 23 appeared an article by Mr. 
T. F. Seward, upon the Tonic Sol-Fa system of teach- 
ing music. Mr. Seward, I believe, has come to be re- 
garded by the Tonic-Sol-Faists in England as the leader 
of their movement in this country. Mr. Seward says, 
after teaching the system one year, that “the results 
are truly remarkable.” “The first thought of every 
earnest teacher is ‘ Eureka!’ we have found it.” “ And 
what have we found that stirs our enthusiasm to such 
an unwonted degree?” If Mr. Seward means by the 
word system, the method of teaching music advocated 
by Mr. Curwin and which was never fully revealed to 
Mr. Seward’s mind until he saw the light through the 
Tonic Sol-Fa or relative pitch notation, which represents 
to the eye only one side of music, he may well exclaim 
‘Eureka!’ “and what have we found that stirs our en- 
thusiasm to such an unwonted degree.” Mr. Seward 
goes on to state what Tonic Sol-Fa invariably proves : 

(1) “ It proves that the study of music can be made 
just as easy and comprehensible to the average mind as 
any other study.” Now, if Mr. Seward had gaid that 
the Tonic Sol-Fa system had proved that he ati large 
majority of musicians both in this country and in Eu- 
rope had failed to make the study of music just as easy 


and comprehensible to the average mind as any other 
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Sept. 22, 1881. 


study until Mr. Curwin had thought-out and developed 
a method of teaching music on the principle of relative 
pitch, and had represented the same with a relative 
pitch notation, so there should be no chance for him to 
go wrong, he would, in my opinion, have put the matter 
just right. 

Mr. Seward further says: “It proves that music is a 
language, and that the reading of that language can be 
made as much a matter of certainty as the reading of 
English or French, and in much less time.” 

Music is no less a language when represented by the 
staff-notation, which represents the whole language, 
than it is when represented by the Tonic Sol-Fa nota- 
tion, which represents to the eye only one of the two im- 
portant parts of the language; and if Tonic Sol-Fa 
proves anything in Mr. Seward’s ‘case, it proves 
that he has learned to do all this with the Tonic 
Sol-Fa notation only. It is fair, I think, to suppose 
that he cannot do the same with the staff-notation, 
else why does he use the Tonic Sol-Fa? I claim that 
if the study of music has not been made just as easy 
and comprehensible to the average mind as any other 
study, and if the reading of music has not been made 
just as much a matter of certainty as the reading of 
English or French and in much less time (and I grant 
that it has not in a large majority of cases), it is the 
fault of the method of teaching music, and not of the 
representation of it. 

Mr. Seward says that “by reason of the complications 
of the staff-notation, none but musicians could under- 
take to teach music.” This furnishes the key to the 
whole difficulty. Musicians who understood the “ com- 
plications” have been employed to teach, and they have 
taught the “ complications” and very little else. Music 
has been a secondary matter, and in a great many cases 
left out almost entirely. We need more teachers and 
less musicians, in teaching singing at sight, unless the 
musicians are also good teachers. When music is prop- 
erly taught, the “ complications” will take care of them- 
selves. 

The following is a staff-notation copy of the exercise 
sung at sight at Mr. Seward’s recent demonstration, 
from the Tonic Sol-F'a notation, by the oldest pupils in 
the schools under his instruction : 
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which represents the whole subject, or shall we content 
ourselves by teaching the Tonic Sol-Fa notation, which 
is only a partial representation of music ? 


HCONOMY IN SCHOOLS VS. THEATRE AND 
TOBACCO. 


Economy implies a prudent management of affairs as 
well as frugality in the use of money. If it becomes 
necessary to restrict expenditures, reduction should be 
made first in the luxuries, and then in the necessaries 
of life, though there are philosophers who claim that it 
is better to reverse this order. At any rate some sys- 
tem should be adopted. If universal reduction is re- 
quired, all disbursements of every kind should be 
included. Where the objects for which money is paid 
are of equal value, frugality should also apply equally. 
We do not see why school expenses alone should be 
restricted : when reduction must be made, then we con- 
tend that it should be fairly divided among other sys- 
tems of education. 

The Theatre is claimed by many to be an important 
school, where art is said to hold the mirror up to nature. 
We will concede all that is claimed and criticise nothing, 
but merely apply a few statistics. In the city where 
the cry for reduction in school expenses has lately been 
the loudest, we notice that the receipts of a single 
theatre during the recent engagement of a distinguished 
actress amounted to $50,000 for two weeks. This is at 
the rate of $1,250,000 per annum. Although this is 
undoubtedly an exceptional case, yet the combined re- 
ceipts of all the theatres of that city must aggregate, if 
not exceed, this total. The amount expended for public 
schools is $1,500,000. If economy is imperatively de- 
manded in educational expenditures, we think that both 
systems should share in the reduction. We claim that 
managers of schools are entitled to no less consideration 
than managers of theatres, since the establishments 
under their control are, at least, as useful and worthy 
of public support. 

By the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, we learn that the income from the 
tax upon liquors, beer, and tobacco is over one hundred 


million dollars per annum. If that be the amount of 
the tax, the final expense to the con- 


sumer must be more than three times 


as much. The financial stability of 
our government resting largely upon 
the consumption of these articles, the 


consumers may perhaps fairly claim to 


be patriotically supporting our public 
institutions at their own private ex- 
pense and personal disadvantage. We 


Now this exercise looks very difficult. In fact, Mr. 
Seward informed his audience that he had shown this 
exercise “to a number of professional musicians,” and 
not one of them was able to read it at sight. I can only 
say, I am sorry for the “professional musicians.” It 
only proves to me what I have said many times before ; 
i. e., that there is no uniform method of singing at sight 
from the staff-notation. A very few can think how it 
would sound upon an instrument, and sing from that 
knowledge ; but a large majority would guess at it, and 
the probability is that they would guess wrong. I have 
given this exercise to two girls in the second class of 
the grammar school, during my vacation, and they sang 
it correctly the first time. This would prove that there 
is @ method by which music looking as difficult as this, 
can be made easy, even through the “complications” 
of the staff-notation. This exercise can be, and doubt- 
less, was represented in the Tonic Sol-Fa notation as 
simple scale intervals; having only one chromatic tone 
in the whole exercise, and that the easiest and most 
naturally sung, of them all, viz, sharp four. This 
whole question resolves itself into this: Shall we learn 
how to teach singing successfully with the staff-notation, 


will also consider them as interested in 
education so far as they are cultivating 
and consuming the products of that tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, whose fruit tempted our first 
parents and continues to beguile their children. We 
will admit that the articles consumed in this sort of ed- 
ucation,—luxuries to some, but necessities apparently 
to others,—also resemble those required in purely liter- 
ary pursuits, inasmuch as “they delight at home, im- 
pede not,—but seem to accelerate,—abroad, travel, rest 
and remain all night long with us,” as Cicero said of 
liberal studies. 

They cost more than twice as much as all our ofher 
educational institutions of every name and nature. If 
economy is absolutely necessary, let it be fairly divided 
between both these systems, that equal and exact justice 
may prevail. Let those who believe in books and those 
who believe in beer be placed upon a strict equality; to 
this even those who have confidence in both cannot 
object, while those who would prohibit the one should 
be liberal in respect to the other.— Gloucester (Mass.) 


School Com. 


_«] will do what I can for THE JOURNAL, for it has become a necessity 
for me.”—ENnos BALDWIN. 


wrt Sag ty the best educational journal published in the United 
States.”—H. E. 
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ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 
BY I. J. OSBUN. 


Apparatus necessary for the following exercise: A lamp- 
chimney or a tobacco-pipe, a small piece of sheet rubber or 
bladder, a tumbler of water, a student-lamp-chimney, some 
tow or candle-wicking, a common, large-sized spool, a small 
spool, a large darning-needle, a narrow rod of pine one-half 
inch in diameter and one foot long, a little plug of wood, one 


EXPERIMENT. 
Recall the experiment 
with the oil-can and 
balance. 


Over the mouth ofa 
lam p-chimney or tobac- 
co-pipe tie a piece of 
sheet rubber or blad- 
der, and then with the 
mouth withdraw the 
air from the inside of 
the chimney above the 
rubber. 

Compare the stren 

of the elasticity ofthe 
rubber with the pres- 
sure, 


Permit air to reénter 
the chimney or pipe. 


Bring the lamp-chim- 
I to a horizontal po- 
sition, and repeat. 


Compare these exper- 
with 
the preceding exercise. 


these directions. 


Plunge a lamp-chimney 
one-fourth its length, 
vertically, into a tam- 
bler of water, and re- 
gard the atmospheric 
pressure, 


With the mouth over 
the top of the chimney, 
draw the air from the 
chimney, 


(1) Plunge a lamp chim- 
ney, filled with a piston 
and a spool 80 as to 
form « kind of syringe, 
into a tumbler of water 
and withdraw the pis- 
ton. 


Lift the chimney from 
t: e tumbler and push 
the piston down. 


Upon the end of the 
lower spool tack, by one 
of its edges, a disc of 
leather large enough to 

8 ° unge the 
wer end of the chim- 
ney intu water and raise 
tue piston. 


Push the piston down. 


Raise the piston; re- 
move the little plug and 
regard the pressure of 
he air. 


Push the piston down. 
Raise the piston again. 


Tack to the upper end 
of the spool used as a 
iston a little disc of 
eather, and push the 

piston down. 


Raise the piston. 


Push the piston down. 
Raise the piston. 


the 


Note.—The water below the piston in the 
ressure of the air. The water above the p 
therefore, called a Lifting Pump. 


(1) A syringe may be made with a lamp-chimn 
fashion: The chimney must be one that is used for the argand, or student- 
lamp burners. It should be as straight inside as possible. Fit tightly into 

lower end of the chimney,—by means of a wrapping of tow from an old 


the piston may not work 
ton Fork nearly, if not q 


OBSERVATION. 
The can when filled 
with air pressed down 
more strongly than 
when empty. 


The rubber is bent up- 
ward, 


The elasticity is not 
equal to the pressure, 


The rubber 
its former shape. 


The rubber is bent in- 
ward. 


The former were done 
= water, the latter in 
r. 


There is pressure 
down upon the sur- 
face of the liquid 
outside the chimney, 
and upon the surface 
of the liquidinthe } 
chimney. 


Water rises in the 
chimney, and falis 
outside the chimney. 


Water rises in the 
chimney, and falls in 
the tumbler around the 
chimney, 


The water is driven out 
in a jet. 


The water rises through 
the lower spool and 
pushes up the leather. 


Itis moved with diffi- 
culty. The leather 
valve closes the hole. 


The air presses upon 
the spool and down 
through the spool upon 
the water. 


The piston is moved 
with ease. Water rises 
through the piston. 


The water flows down 
through the piston. 
bad below does not 


Air rises and pushes 
the valve in the piston 


up. 


Valve closes in the 
piston. 


Water rises and pushes 
up the valve in the 


piston. 


Water above the piston 
rises; water below the 
piston rises. 


rope, or some candle-wicking, or yarn,—a common, large-sized spool, 
a piston use a smaller spool, ¢. ¢., one that will slide u and down in the 
upper part of the chimney. Wrap it also with tow from an old rope. 
Into one end of the spool drive a: arning needle a very little to one 
of the hole, which passes through the center of the 7 . 
the darning-needle may now be thrust into one end of a 
pine, half an inch in diameter and one fout long. Close the hole in the 
spool with a little plug of wood, which should project far eno 
easily drawn out, By making the syrin 
tions in the experiments that follow will be easily understood, and as th 
indicate, the working-model of a /i/ting pump may be easily made. Though 
tightly at first, the water will 
, air-tight. 


is tae up 3 


or two small tacks, a little piece of thin leather. 


INFERENCE. 
Air has weight. 


There is pressure up- 
ward upon the under 
side of the rubber. 


The elasticity of the 
rubber is aided by a 
downward pressure in- 
side the chimney and 
bottle. They are equal 
to the upward pressure 
outside of the rubber. 


There is a sidewise 
pressure, 


The air causes the rub- 
ber to be bent inward 
by its pressure. 


General Inference.—At the surface of the earth, in air there is a down- 
ward, sidewise, and upward pressure, just as in an ocean of liquid. The 
pressure sidewise and upward is due to the weight of alr transmitted in 


The pressure upon the 
surface of water in the 
chimney must have 
been removed, while 
the pressure outside the 
chimney has driven the 
water down around the 
chimney and up into it, 


In a syringe the 9 
sure on the liquid in- 
side the syringe is re- 
moved by the piston, 
while the downward 
pressure outside the 
syringe causes the 
water to rise in the 
syringe. 


The jet is produced by 
the pressure of the 
hand upon the piston. 


Air presses on the water 
outside the chimney. 
The water transmits 
that pressure upward, 
and thus opens the 
valve, 


There is pressure 
caused by the hand 
down apon the water 
from the under surface 
of the piston and its 
plug. 

The pressure of the air 
and the weight of the 
water c the vaive. 


Unequal pressure upon 
the water from above, 
i. e., the air, the spool 
in the piston, and air. 


Weight of water and 
air drive the water 
down. 


Pressure of the hand 

upon the air is trans- 

mitted upward, and 

the valve in the 
n. 


Weight of the valve in 
the piston and weight 
of air above closes it. 


Unequal pressure down 
upon the water beneath 
the piston in the chim- 
ney causes it to riseand 
open the valve. 


The water above the 
iston is lifted by the 


It 
after the followin 


For 


The eye-end of 
narrow rod 


h to be 


exactly as described, the direc- 


soon make the 


| 
| 
> 
| 
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ABOUT WILD- FLOWERS. — (XXT) 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


In Number XX. of these papers, reference was made to the 
resemblances existing between Aster corymbosus and A. acu- 
minatus ; but there is a difference in shape, the former 
(Fig. 20) being heart-shaped at the base, and in general out- 
line ovate ; that is, having an outline like the longitudinal sec- 
tion of a hen’s egg, the broader end downward. Fig. 21, A, 
shows that A. acuminatus is wedge-shaped at the base, in gen- 
eral outline oblong-lanceolate, coarsely toothed in the upper 
half, and entire in the lower half, all together forming a leaf 
peculiar to this species of Aster. The arrangement of the 
leaves in the two species is different also, those of the Cor- 
ymbed Aster being all along the length of the stem, and those 
of A. acuminatus, mostly at the top in a sort of whorl. More- 
over, the heads of A. corymbosus have from six to nine white 
rays, while those of A. acuminatus have from twelve to eight 
een. In the latter the scales of the involucre are many, very 
unequal, appressed, and often light-pink, especially noticeable 
in the buds, which are frequently nodding on slender pedun- 
cles. The achenia have a peculiarity not noticed by the writer 
in any other species of Aster, being covered with short, erect 
bristles, tipped with minute spherical bodies, resembling tiny 
drops of dew. The stem is downy, rather zigzag, often flesh- 
red, and one foot (or a little more) high. This species is com- 
mon in open woods, especially northward. 

The Long-leaved Aster (A. longifolius) generally grows in 
low, moist grounds, and often attains a height of five feet. It 


Fie. 21. 

is distinguished by its long, lanceolate, or linear leaves (Fig. 
21, B), the largest of which are about half-an-inch wide, siz 
inches long, very sharp-pointed, with a few very small, ap- 
pressed teeth near the middle, the teeth being from a third to 
half-an-inch apart; the upper leaves are entire, and wider in 
proportion to their Jength, and all are sessile and thick. The 
next most important characteristic is the involucre (Fig. 21, 
C), with its linear, acute scales, having spreading and recurved 
green tips. The beads, with long, numerous, bluish-purple 
rays are among the largest and most showy in the tribe. This 
species is now in its prime. 

Of all the Asters in the East, the most remarkable for size 
and beauty is the New-England Aster (A. Nove-Anglie). It 
is the giant of the tribe, sometimes towering up to the height 
of eight feet. The closely-crowded heads, an inch-and-a-half 
across, with numerous narrow, violet-purple, rose-purple, or 
crimson rays, will attract the sight afar off, and call out no 
common interest in the lover of wild-flowers. The scales of 
the involucre are loose, very narrow, in a single row, and 
about one-third of an inch in length. The leaves are not large 
(Fig. 21, D), the larger perhaps an inch and a half or two 
inches long, lanceolate, entire, and clasping by a heart-shaped 
base. We may say that the leaves are rather crowded, being 
arranged around the stout, hairy stem, about a quarter of an 
inch or less apart, and they are remarkably uniform in size, 
the upper being about the same size asthe lower. The achenia 
are hairy. Professor Gray says it is common in moist grounds, 
but the writer has found only a few specimens, and those in a 
dry pasture. 

One of the most elegant bouquets of Asters might be 
made of the New-England Aster, the Smooth Aster, and the 
Corymbed Aster. The first being red, with a tint of blue; the 
second blue, with a flash of red, or sometimes only the faintest 
suggestion of it; and the third clear white; and all flowering 
profusely, and presenting variety in form of leaves and flow- 
ers and harmonious colors,—all the best elements of beauty in 
the Aster Tribe are to be found in those three members. At 
the fall exhibitions of the Horticultural Society in Boston, 
even the fainting specimens of the beggarly little Bushy Aster, 
the spindling Tradescant’s Aster, or the miserable little Aster 
méiser, attract a good deal of attention, sometimes gratuitous, 
and sometimes “‘ honorable mention” ; but the elegance of the 


three beauties mentioned, at least the elegance which they dis- 
play in their homes, is never seen in the show-room, 


Nots.—Sept. 17. On the Old Colony railroad, a short distance beyond 
Ashmont Station, the New-England Aster is found; beyond Cedar Grove 
Station the Smooth Aster and other spevies; beyond Cedar Grove, in the 
marsh on the right of the track, Aster linifoltus, and Marsh-Fleabane 
(Pulchea camphoruta); and between Milton Lower Mills and Matta 


eight species of Aster leach abundant), Herb-Robert sy, abundant just 
beyond the dark bridge), Tickseed Sunflower, and Sericocarpus 
gineus everywhere. 


AN EXERCISE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


BY W. J. ECKOFF. 

1, Give the etymological definition of the word ‘ composi- 
tion.’ 

Ans.—Composition means a putting together. 

2. From this definition do you infer that composition, in the 
literary acceptation of the term, consists in the elaboration of 
thoughts, or simply in expressing and arranging them ? 

Ans.—Composition is the art of arranging and expressing 
thought by means of language, and according to the principles 
of rhetoric. 


3. Would you, then, as a matter of educational practice, ex- 
pect your pupils to think out and develop a topic merely sug- 
gested by yourself, or would you make it your especial care to 
present to them the subject-matter of the composition in com- 
plete and substantial fullness of detail; satisfying yourself 
that the thought presented is understood in all its bearings 
and relations, so as to leave the pupil at liberty to concentrate 
his energies exclusively upon the effort at expression and ar- 
rangement ? 

Ans.—The minds of children are not sufficiently developed 
for the simultaneous carrying on of the two processes of excog- 
itation and composition. If a child be compelled to give his 
attention to both the thinking-out of the subject and the rhet- 
orical fitness of his expression at the same time, the perplex- 
ities cf the situation will necessarily daunt and bewilder him, 
and render him utterly unable to do what he would otherwise 
be perfectly well able to do,—put plain thought into plain Eng- 
lish. Many a bungling school-boy composition which evoked 
the magisteral ire and risibilities at the same time, is directly 
traceable to this radical error in the teaching of the subject. 


4. How many rules would you give for the use of capitals ? 
State them. 

Ans.—Four. A capital-letter should begin,—1. Names of the 
days of the week and of the months of the year, but not 
of the seasons. 2. The first word of every sentence, line of 
poetry, and direct quotation. 3. All proper nouns and proper 
adjectives, including names of things personified; all words 
used as titles or particular names, and especially all names of 
the Supreme Being. 4. The pronoun I, the interjection O, 
and single letters forming abbreviations should be capitals. 


5. How do you define the simple sentence ? 

Ans—A simple sentence has but one subject and but one 
predicate. 

6. What erroneous impression, apt to be produced by the 
expression ‘simple sentence,’ should the pupil be guarded 
against entertaining ? 

Ans.—The epithet ‘ simple,’ in this connection, has a purely 
technical meanirg. It denotes merely the grammatical classi- 
fication of the sentence technically said to be simple, and 
nothing else. It conveys no information of whatever other 
kind; above all, itconveys no information as to the nature of the 
statement, or reasoning expressed, or as to the number of words, 
phrases, and grammatical involutions of which the expression 
is constituted. It would be feasible, although perfectly ab- 
surd, to fill a whole folio-sheet with one simple sentence. The 
following quotation from Carlyle’s Frederick the Great will 
illustrate the degree of complexity to which the wording of a 
statement may be carried and the sentence still be technically 
simple: ‘“‘ About four-score years ago there used to be seen 
sauntering on the pleasant terraces of Sans Souci, for a short 
time in the afternoon, or driving in a rapid, business manner, 
on the open roads, or through the scraggy woods and avenues 
of that intricate, amphibious Potsdam region, a highly inter- 
esting, lean, little old man, of alert, though slightly stooping 
figure.” Sixty-one words. The pupil should, then, be made 
clearly to see that a so-called simple sentence may, as a matter 
of fact, be an exceedingly complex one, and the reverse. The 
expressions ‘simple sentence,’ and ‘short sentence’ very far 
from being synonymous, have, in fact, nothing in the world to 
do with each other. 


7. Aside from terminal points, which is the only point used 
in simple sentences ? 

Ans.—The comma. 

8. Is the comma a point which may be used to indicate the 
elocution of a sentence or line of poetry ? 

Ans.—The comma should never be used to indicate the ora- 
torical qualities of language appearing in type or writing; its 
use is purely grammatical. To set a line bristling with com- 
mas not only serves no useful purpose, but tends to frighten 
the unwary and bewilder the expert elocutionist. Commas 
so used are, besides, quite likely to be taken by the reader is 


signs of grammatical separation, thus converting sense into 
nonsense. 

9. Give an example of commas 60 used. 

Ans. — Mr. Ricord, in his translation of Victor Hugo’s 
Prayer for All, intending to inform the reader that God had 
not heard the prayer, says: “The prayer, by God, had not 
been heard.”’ Which is a rather energetic way of stating the 
fact. 

10. What rule relative to the employment of the comma in 
simple sentences should be strenuously insisted upon ? 

Ans.—A simple sentence in which the parts are arranged in 
their natural order, usually requires no comma. 

11. When, however, should it be used ? 

Ans.—First: When stress is laid, either by transposition or 
otherwise, upon an adverbial phrase or adverb having the force 
of a phrase; and second: To separate expressions naturally 
coérdinated in thought. 

12. What expressions, or grammatical forms, fall under the 
second head ? 

Ans.—(1) Coérdinate words: This rule is dispensed with if 
they are only two in number and joined by a conjunction. (2) 
The nominative independent,—or noun of address,—which, for 
present purposes, may be considered as codrdinated with the 
personal pronoun of the second person, expressed. or under- 
stood. (3) Appositional expressions, (4) Successions of co- 
érdinate phrases. (5) All participial phrases not restrictive. 
Restrictive participials should, under no circumstances, be 
separated from the expression whose connotation they restrict, 
seeing that the meaning restricted and the restriction itself 
can be separated no more than a surface can be separated from 
the body which it bounds. 

13. As a question of educational practice, would you teach 
the rules for the use of the comma before entering on compo- 
sition-writing, or would you have your scholars write composi- 
tions from the first; you having made up your mind that you 
will bring up, review, or enforce these rules whenever the cir- 
cumstances which may turn up in the course of instruction 
shall afford you a handle to grasp ? 

Ans —The latter plan is preferable. A rule or definition by 
itself is a fleshless abstraction, ahd as such, of about as much 
use to a child as a pair of kid gloves to an Arapahoe Indian. 
But children accept readily what they see to be of immediate 
use. Hence, it stands to reason that if the rules in question 
be stated and committed to memory at the outset, they will 
simply go to augment the verbal sprechery previously thrown 
upon pupils’ brains, and destined either to disappear again by 
a process of slow evaporation, or to stay as a hollow mockery 
of substantial learning, and a delusion to both pupil and 
teacher; persuading the latter that he has taught, and the for- 
mer that he has learned something, when the drear reality is 
that the time of both has been spent in cultivating the magpie 
faculty. If, on the other hand, rules and definitions be devel- 
oped in the course of instruction, and to meet actual exigencies 
of the subject-matter presented, the chances are they will be 
laid hold of and remembered, as practically-useful pieces of 
knowledge always are. 

' 14. On what does the place depend that a phrase should oc- 
cupy in the sentence ? 

Ans. — Generally on the sense intended ; hence phrases 
should usually be placed beside the parts they are designed to 
modify. 

15. What class of phrases may be placed almost anywhere in 
the sentence ? 

Ans.—Adverbial phrases. 

16. Arrange the following sentence in as many different 
ways, by transposition of the adverb only, as logic will permit: 
He only mourned for his brother. 

Ans.—(1) Only he mourned for his brother. (2) He only 
mourned for his brother. (3) He mourned only for his brother. 
(4) He mourned for his only brother. (5) He mourned for 
his brother only. 

17. Where several varieties of structure are grammatically 
permissible, by what tests do we decide in favor of any one of 
them ? 

Ans.—(1) Which construction is clearest? (2) Which is 
(neatest) ? the most forcible ? (3) Which is most harmonious? 

18. At the last meeting, the following line from Longfellow 
was cited, and the question asked why the poet should have 


spelled ‘gods’ with a capital ‘letter’: ‘‘For the Gods see 
everywhere.” The following is suggested as a possible explan- 
ation of what, after all, is a decided anomaly. It is a well- 
known fact that in those passages of the Old Testament which 
are commonly termed the “ elohistic passages,’’ the Godhead ,— 
or Elohim,—are constantly referred to in the plural number, a 
conception which is revived, though much more faintly, in the 
Christian Trinity, consisting, to use the language of the Athan- 
asian Creed, of ‘‘ three persons,”’ which “ are coéternal together 
and coéqual”’; while, on the other hand, the Brahmanic Tri- 
murti presents an essentially identical conception of the Deity. 
Excepting the orthodox Jewish faith, not one religion admit- 
ting a personal Deity insists that this Deity must be conceived 
of as strictly unipersonal, so that, by poetic license, the plural 
might, perhaps, even at this day, be used in referring to the 
Supreme Being; taking care, as it appears Longfellow has done, 
to use a capital letter in order to distinguish Him from the 
deified human beings which the youthful fancies of the ancient 
world brought forth in teeming abundance, and set up to rule 


in Olympus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


é Editor is not responsible for opinions in THe JOURNAL except as 
in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He 
mise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at,brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


A GREAT AND PROSPEROUS UNIVERSITY. 


The ‘Society to Encourage Study at Home,” which mod- 
estly began its work in a private house in Boston in 1873, 
under the general management of Miss Anna E. Ticknor, has 
recently celebrated its eight anniversary. This society has bad 
such a remarkable history, attained such a great measure of 
success in ite special field, and has been the object of so much 
curious inquiry, that the general scope of its work is not with- 
out interest to the public at large. 

Its first object was simply to supplement the education of 
young ladies just graduated from high schools and seminaries, 
but it was soon found that there were hundreds of women, in 
all parts of the country, anxious and willing to become stu- 
dents of literature, science, and art, if an opportunity was 
only given them,—women burdened, perhaps, with family cares 
and responsibilities, or living in sections of the land where 
books and teachers were scarce, but who were ambitious to 
overcome all obstacles which lay in their path toward a higher 
plane of self-culture and of daily living. 

The society began its good work eight years ago, with ten 
pupils, with no professor, no buildings, no laboratories, and no 
money in the treasury. But the enterprise was a success from 
the first. It met a real want in the social and personal life of 
American women. Miss Ticknor’s work increased in every 
direction. She called to her aid many of the best women 
in and around Boston, who kindly gave their services in 
special lines of instruction. These women had leisure and 
culture for the work, and began systematic courses of teaching 
by correspondence. 

From this humble beginning the society has grown to be a 
university in itself, with pupils in thirty-seven States and in 
three provinces of Canada. It is conducting work in English 
literature, the sciences, music, mathematics, French, and Ger- 
man; and it is constantly extending its sphere. The eighth 
year closes with 960 students on the list, and 174 teachers, 
who direct their study by correspodence. It was especially 
noteworthy that of the whole number, 732 have persevered, or 
about 76 per cent, The secretary reports that the average 
standard of the work is high, and that there has been a nota- 
ble increase of interest in the special courses of study. Since 
the society began its work, 5,000 women, many of them now 
leading-spirits of more limited but exceeding useful societies, 
have been connected with the institution, and not a few have 
made valuable contributions in special departments of liter- 
ature, 

The society is the most influential organization of an educa- 
tional sort, to uplift and enlarge the sphere of women, which 
exists in the world to-day. This great university, without 
costly buildings, without a vast library, without endowment 
or scholarships, is doing a noble work with its one thousand 
students and its corps of nearly two hundred teachers. By its 
plan, the students themselves become educators, and their 
homes new centers of culture in hundreds of remote villages 
from Maine to California. Its usefulness is seemingly limited 
only by the ambition and aspirations of women who have both 
the aim and will to improve themselve by private study. 

Providence, RB. I., Sept., 1881. A. F. BLAISDELL. 


“FINE FEATHERS,” 


Scene I.—Commencement of term. 

Mary.—Kate, have you seen the new scholar ? 

Kate.—No; what is she like ? 

M.—She’s awfully queer, I think. 

K.—How so? 

M.—Well, in the first place, she wears her hair put straight 
back, without the sign of a crimp or a curl, or even a bang. 

X.—She must have come from Greenville, I should say. 

M.—Then her shoes are fearfully countryfied. Thesoles are 
broad as a pancake, and the heels are no higher than a gum- 
drop. 

K.—Oh, dear! are we going to be bored with a strong-minded 
individual? Probably she can’t afford anything stylish. I 
wonder if she will expect to come right in with us girls,—just 
as if she belonged ? 

M.—I don’t know what she will expect, but I know very 
well that she can’t do that, whether she expects or whether 
she don’t. IJ don’t intend to have much to say to her, for one 

K.—Norl. Of course, I shall answer a civil question, and 
all that sort of thing; but, gracious me! why can’t that sort of 
person stay where she belongs ? 


Scenx Il.—A week later. 

K.—Well, Mame, I guess Sister Anne-Maria is beginning to 
learn her place; don’t you ? ' 

M.—We’ve done our best to show her, at any rate. 

E.—I1 s'pose we have treated her rather mean, but then “ we 
must draw the line somewhere’’! 


M.—And we draw it on associating with girls that make such 
ridiculous spectacles of themselves as to wear plain shoes and 
old-fashioned dresses, and no frizzes! 

K.—It’s kind o’ funny, though, what nice manners Anne has. 

M.—Like enough she’s been lady’s-maid sometime or other. 
Its easy enough to pick up a veneer of fine manners. 

K.—That’s so; but she does get her lessons mighty well. 

M.—She’s probably going to support herself by teaching, or 
something of that sort. She’ll have to do something for a liv- 
ing, IJ know. 

K.—Do you think she notices that we snub her ? 

M.—Notice it? I guess she does; those people are always 
suspicious. She is as fiery as pepper; I saw her eyes flash last 
night as if she would like to bite! 


Scene IIL—A week later. 

K.—Well, we’ve done it this time! 

M.—Yes ; and it’s good enough for us. We treated her 
awfully mean, and I’m glad she has taught us a good lesson. 

K.—Who would ever have thought that that demure little 
puss was worth $100,000 in her own name ? 

M.—I know it! LI half-believeshe poked around in those old 
duds just to see what sort of girls we all were! 

K.—Well,she found out! But didn’t she look stunning last 
Friday eve when she came out in that satin dress ? 

M.—And those diamond earrings! 

K,.—And those silk stockings! I tell you, there has never 
been a girl in this school dressed in one-quarter the style our 
country cousin showed for a few days. 

M.—That’s so! and then to think how she passed us by,— 
when we were going to apologize for our rudeness,—and didn’t 
even see us! 

K.—I know it; and how all the girls laughed at us! I never 
felt so cheap in my life. 

M.—Nor I; and then how she put away all her finery and 
came out in the same plain dress and broad-soled shoes again! 

K.—Well, there’s one thing about it; I shall never snub a 
girl again because she is plainly dressed. 


M.—Nor I; at least, not till I find out whether she is a mil- 
lionaire in disguise! (E£zeunt.) “** 


PEDAGOGIC APHORISMS OF FROEBEL. 
L’ Educateur, of Neuchatel, gives the following as forming 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of Tae JoURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Bolutions to ee also goed original 


puzzles for publication, are solicited. 3 in two weeks.) 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 102 LETTERS. 

My 22, 84, 43, 19, 16, 87, 20, a city captured by Darius. 
My 32, 73, 23, 24, 91, 102, 75, 39, a Spartan general. 
, = 42, 45, 21, 38, 29, 16, 77, 19, 33, 18, 27, an Athenian 
eader. 
My 82, 96, 82, 93, 92, 81, 94, a city founded by Nimrod. 
My 58, 90, 85, 95, 50, 49, 101, an Egyptian priest. 
My 99, 58, 21, 18, 54, 73, 88, 25, 30, 70, 86, 97, 45, 31, 60, 
a king of Egypt. f 
m1 8, 19, 82, 9, 16, 26, 64, 41, the summer capital of 

arius. 
My 9, 1, 17, 73, 24, 69, the capital of Attica, 
My 90, 73, 100, 50, 37, 41, 13, 80, 8, 19, an expedition un- 
dertaken B.C. 1225. 
My 89, 5, 53, 19, 12, a lawgiver of Athens, 
My 22, 67, 21, 59, 6, 35, 69, destroyed Corinth. 

My 55, 18, 14, 80, one of the kingdoms of the Saxon Hep- 


My 40, 47, 36, 38, 67, 20, 19, 41, 59, 6, 71, 10, 87, 74, a 
Roman dictator. 
My 29, 64, 14, 38, 82, 26, 10, a Carthagenian general. 
My 32, 41, 44, 57, 34, 72, 58, 42, 63, 56, 20, a celebrated 
enactment of the fifth century. 

My 19, 66. il, 46, 64, 18, 9, a battle fought B. C. 394. 

My 6, 7, 38, 62, a Roman poet. 

My 26, 79, 88, 91, 53, 64, one of the ‘‘ Five good Emperors.”’ 

My 19, 30, 68, 65, 88, 61, 54, 16, 81, 21, an archbishop of 
Constantinople. 

The whole is a stanza from a poem by Keble. 


MASSACHUSETTS TOWNS AND COUNTIES. 


1. A conjunction, and people. 

2. Good for lunch. 

3. An excavation for water, and a number of ships. 
4, A farm-building, and a part of it. 

5. Continue to reproach. 

6. Autumn, and a body of water. 

7. Low, wet land, and a pasture. 

8. Part of a river, and a way to cross it. 

9. A famous river in England, and another way to cross it. 
10. An English classic poet. 

11. A proper name, and a geographical division. 

12. Recent, to inter, and a harbor. 

13. Also, more than enough. 

14, A piece of statuary. 

15 A king's son, and 2,000 pounds. 

16 A condiment, and a measure, 

17. A kind of jacket. 


the fundamental basis of Froebel’s system: 


1. One cannot put into the mind of the child what one 
wishes, and form it so to speak inwardly; but one can disen- 
gage what is there, and make it come out by culture, 

2. The principal means to employ for developing the dispo- 
sitions of the child’s soul are activity. 

3. The instinct of the child’s activity is also that of culture; 
it is manifested by the pleasure of digging the soil, and 
by the pleasure of plastic forming of objects. 

4, The instinct of the beautiful, of art, is innate. — 

5. Another inward necessity of the child is curiosity, the 
desire of knowledge. 

6. The need of society is another inclination or instinct of 
the child. . 

7. The religious sentiment is also one of the necessities of 
the child. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 168. The ‘‘one remaining” lacked half an apple of 
being one-half his number when he reached the third gate. 
Hence, he left the second gate with three apples, which 
lacked half an apple of being one-half his number when he 
reached the second gate. Hence, he left the first gate with 
seven apples, which lacked half an apple of being one-half his 
number when he reached the first gate. Hence, he left the 
orchard with 15 apples. C. R. B. 

No. 169. A solution to Prob. VI., page 302, Greenleaf’s 
Practical Arithmetic. By ‘preceding case” II., the pro- 
portional quantities’’ are found to be 20, 10, 10, and 30, the 
sum of which is 70 gallons, or ten-ninths of a hogshead. 
Hence, “‘ take each of these quantities”’ nine-tenths of a time, 
and get 18, 9, 9, and 27. Cc. R. B. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper’s Magazine, for October, is a remarkable number, both for 
the beauty of its illustrations and the interest and importance of ita varied 
contents, The number opens with a beautiful frontispiece, —a full-page 
illustration by Abbey, entitled “ With Grandpa. 


— The October Atlantic Monthly is one of the best numbers recently is- 
aut Rev. Phillips Brooks contributes an exceedingly iuteresting article 
on Dean Stanley, describing him asa scholar, writer, preacher, and the 
varied charm of his character as a man. 


__ « Four Centuries of English Letters” is the title of the review which 
will oan attract the attention of teachers in The Nineteenth Century, for 
September. Those who have not the time to read, or the money to ob- 
tain W. Baptiste Scoones’s able work on this topic, will do well to 
this able critique. , 

_ i *s Magazine, for October, 3 with a pape 
by Maurice "Thompson. well-written account of Cor- 
dova, with its relics of Moorish grandens, by 8. P, Scott, and a most = 
tertaining paper on the “ Sacred Baboons of India, pone: ge sevent 
chapter of Dr, Oswald's “ Zodlogical Curiosities,” are carefully 
illustrated. 

— Progress of Science, Boston, for ber, contains a interest- 
ing article “Great Primordial Force,” by Prof. H. R. 
The professor argues that the sun’s light was electricity, and that the sun 
is a cool, habitable body. Professor Minot, Harvard, has an essay - 
« Man not the Highest Animal.” Teachers wishing to teach science as 
is should read this very interesting monthly. 


r on Grand 


18. An apostle, and a humbug. 

19. A stream, and inclosed land. 

20. A fountain, and a piece of land. 

21. Deep holes, and an inclosure. 
R.. To go forth and back, and a part of a river nearest 
the sea. 

23. Half of name, and the audible part of a watch. 

24. An interjection, and an adverb. 

25. To study, and a string made of twisted strands. 

Scissors. 


A CLASSICAL RIDDLE, 


Form an English sentence containing four verbs, from five 
ancient historical and mythological proper names. Q. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES FOR SEPT. 1. 
CompounD DIAMOND.— 


c R 
P AN Cc AN 
CAP 
NET ON EW 
cOoONITAN 
AL 
NAB 
N L 
CHARADE.—Cowpens. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— “TI have been reading THE JOURNAL for several years, and consider 
it the ablest educational periodical that I receive.”—J. K. P. SAYLER, 
Romeo, Tenn. 

— “The beat list of educational periodicals issued by any house in the 
country is that of the New-England Pub. Co., of Boston, Mass. The 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, formerly known as the N. E. and NATIONAL 
JOUBNALS, is now in its fourteenth volume. It is ably conductedjand 
comes to us weekly filled with good things from some of the best educa- 
tors in the land, while its vigorous editorial discussion of living topics is 
decidedly refreshing.” —W1TNES8S, Platteville, Wis. 

— “Last week’s JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Sept. 8) was a number of 
extraordinary merit, not relatively but absolutely.””—W. Harper, Normal 
School, Farmington, Me. 

— “Tar JOURNAL has been a helpful friend for four years, and THE 
TEACHER since its first number,”’—H. L. DELAPLAIN. 

— “I cannot get along without Taz JOURNAL. The advertisements 
alone are worth all the paper costs, and they are but a small part of its 
value.””—FRANL G. Leg. 

— “ Allow me to say that I consider that the reading of the NATIONAL 


read | JOURNAL tends to make energetic and well-posted teachers.” — KB. C 


PALMER, Green Springs. 

— “J find them very great helps in my work in the school-room.”— 
Mary R. CRooKER. 

— “J have takon the New ENGLAND from the start, and find it well 
worth all it costs,”—JOsEPH JACKSON, JR. 

unim ts own orials a 80 streng 
and friends of education.” C. DUDLEY. 

Ste L growing in our estimation and affection the 
© toel Se cannot afford to be without it, 
Its work and mission are grand and important, and we wish it great suc- 
cess and long-continued eofulness.”—CHas. B. Gorr and R. W. SMITH, 


| 
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BURNSIDE «» GARFIELD. 


FRIENDS IN LIFE, IN DEATH THEY WERE 
NOT DIVIDED. 


Tue events of the week ending Wednesday, the 14th, 
sadly momentous as they were, are eclipsed by those 
which have transpired since our last issue. The first 
great stroke of sorrow, which comes as a national calam- 
ity, is the sudden and unexpected death of Gen. 
Ambrose E. Burnside, of Rhode Island, one of the best 
known and popular, as well as able generals of the 
Union army. He was honored and beloved throughout 
the land. A man from, and of the people, he always 
stood as the representative of their rights and interests, 
and his warm hand and noble cheerfulness won their 
hearts. The people of Rhode Island, his adopted State, 
chose him to be their governor with singular unanim- 
ity at four successive elections, and then exalted him to 
the high honor of the United States senatorship, the 
office which he held at his death. General Burnside 
was an honest man, trusted by the people, and hence 
the recipient of their confidence and honors. The man 
was greater than the general, the governor, the senator. 
In his private and public services he always recognized 
the high claims of the public school, and one of his 
most important acts as United States senator was the 
securing the passage through the United States Senate 
of the educational bill known as “ The Burnside Bill,” 
by which the proceeds of our public lands should be 
given to the support of free schools in the neediest parts 
of our country. The hold which Burnside had on the 
hearts of the people was well attested last Friday when 
the people of Rhode Island, with sincere mourners from 
all parts of the land, paid the truest funeral honors to 
the memory of the military chief, the governor, the 
senator, and, highest and best, to the noble Christian 
citizen. 


Tue other, sadder event which touches all hearts with 
anguish and fills all eyes with tears, is the tragic 
death of our beloved President Garfield. The fatal re- 
sult has been almost universally feared since the day of 
his assassination, July 2, but it is none the less sorrow- 
fully lamented after the lapse of eighty days of terrible 


physical sufferings on the part of the President, and of : 


mental torture, alternating between hope and despair, 
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of all our people. “ God reigns, and the Government at The high hopes of our Nation, as centered in this best 


Washington still lives,” were the memorable words of 
Mr, Garfield on the equally tragic death of President 
Lincoln in 1865, and his own words are our choicest 
comfort now. His mortal life has gone out after a brave 
struggle and a patient, heroic endurance of suffering, 
and as a result all heads are bowed, and the shadow of 
a great calamity rests like a pall on all our land, and 
touches all hearts as one, with tenderest sympathy. It 
is not the President’s household alone that is bereaved, 
but the whole Nation has lost a father, son, and brother, 
and it isa personal grief that rests supreme upon us. 
Fortunate in his life, and rising by superior grace and 
strength to be the scholar, the soldier, the patriot, and 
the statesman,—reaching at last the summit of human 
ambition without a search for it,—he passes, by a most 
mysterious Providence, into an immortality of heroism 
which will place his name among the brightest in Amer- 
ica, and forever associate Garfield with Lincoln as the 
martyr-Presidents of our Republic. 
Tennyson’s lines, at the death of Wellington, are 
fitting words to our dead President : 
**On God and Godlike men we build our trust: 

Hush, the Dead March wails in the people’s ears; 

The dark crowd mourns, and there are sobs and tears; 

The black earth yawns; the mortal disappears; 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 

He is gone who seemed so great,— 

Gone, but nothing can bereave him 

Of the force he made his own 

Being here, and we believe him 

Something far advanced in State, 

And that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave him. 

But speak no more of his renown, 

Lay your earthly fancies down, 


And in the vast cathedral leave him i, 
God accept him, Christ receive him.” 


President Garfield’s life and character were the re- 
sults of our free institutions, where merit may worthily 
win the highest success,—and his example will be a 


guide and an inspiration to American youth. Of New-|. 


England stock, he inherited industrious habits, intel- 
lectual vigor, and strong religious convictions. Born 
in a log-cabin, a few miles from his late home in Men- 
tor, O., he struggled and overcome the adverse circum- 
stances of his early years, narrowly escaping the perils of 
a seafaring life, and other visionary dreams of boyhood. 
Limited school-days whetted his appetite for an educa- 
tion, and by dint of perseverance and cheerful courage 
he was enabled to enter Williams College, at an age 
when the majority of young men graduate. He was 
robust, with much of “ nature’s nobleman” and little 
of art; serious, of genial temperament, accomplishing 
much and aspiring to more, he at last lead his class in 
most of its honors, and left Williams in 1856, with the 
highest college popularity, and the unreserved confidence 
and admiration of President Hopkins and the faculty. 
His career as an educator opened as a professor at Hiram 
College. It was a place for “plain living and high 
thinking,” and by his manifold labors and talents he 
easily became its president. From the presidency of 
this College he entered his chosen field of labor,—polit- 
ical life. This was the inevitable to one of his large 
grasp of public affairs and the problems of social life. 
From the State senatorship he entered the army as 
lieutenant-colonel in 1861, and was rapidly promoted 
to the colonelcy, brigadier-general, and major-general- 
ship, leaving the army before the close of the war with 
a grand military record to enter the Congress of the 
United States. Here his able and brilliant career as a 
statesman begins, and his record soon made him the 
leader of the House, a position which was accorded to 
him till 1880, when he was elected to the United States 
Senate, but did not take his seat, owing to the still 
higher promotion to the presidency, by the people, in 
November, 1880. His brief career at the White House 
is familiar to all. A joyous and happy people welcomed 
him as their ruler, March 4, 1881, and our hopes were 
high that a strong and manly man would fill the execu- 
tive chair, and guide our political fortune for the com- 
ing years. Alas, for cherished hopes and fond ambitions ! 


exponent of our young, courageous, national life, are laid 


low with Garfield’s death, and by a quick passage along 
the paths of suffering through the gate of death, he has 
won an immortality, but has left a Nation weeping. 
His own eloquent words at Arlington Heights, Va., 


are ours : 

“ For the noblest man that lives there still remains a 
conflict. He must still withstand the assaults of time 
and fortune; must still be assailed with temptations 
before which lofty natures have fallen. But with these 
the conflict ended, the victory was won, when death 
stamped on them the great seal of heroic character, and 
closed a record which years cannot blot. ... A noble 
life, crowned with heroic death, rises above and outlives 
the pride and pomp and glory of the mightiest empire 
on earth.” 


- 


‘THE INSTITUTE OF ALL- WORK. 


The American people are fond of making points. If 

any special public interest is out of gear, we have a 
habit of making a target of some public institution, and 
denouncing the professional class connected with it as 
the author of the mischief. And, since the common- 
school-teachers endure bombardment with less resist- 
ance than any other professional class, the great guns of 
the press are periodically opened upon them, and the 
school, the institution of all-work, is denounced as the 
special “miserable sinner” in the cases. The New 
York Times comes down heavily on the schools and 
teachers as responsible for the breakdown of health 
in the people; insisting that a thorough system of 
hygienic training should become an essential part of 
the public school curriculum, and intimating that, so 
far, this side of education has been shamefully neg- 
lected by the teachers. 
Of course, it is always in order to apply the lash to 
any professional class, even the editors, for “ None of us 
doeth good; no, not one.” But is it not possible that 
even the patient institution of all-work, the common 
school,may be over-done, and its teachers,—the body of 
people for whose training less money is expended, in whose 
selection less care is exercised, and for whose services 
the meanest compensation is awarded of any profes- 
sional class,—be required to do an impossible thing. If 
the fathers and mothers, each pair of whom is intrusted 
by Providence with the guardianship of a very few chil- 
dren, backed by the ministers and the doctors (the two 
classes privileged to interfere in home affairs) are mak- 
ing such a desperate failure ir the sanitary training of 
the young, is it probable that the teachers, three-fourths 
of whom are unmarried young women, can set this 
terrible mistake to rights by a daily lesson in physiology 
in the school-room ? 

The truth is, that in all our Northern cities and large 
villages the school-houses, public and private, as whole- 
some abodes for the young, are greatly superior to the 
average American home. Three-fourths of the children, 
even of New England villages and cities, full of com- 
fortable homes, are never so well off, or under such 
rational bodily discipline, asin the schools. The reason 
for this is, that the public authorities can deal with the 
health problem in the public school-houyse, and fifty 
families can clean out the most doleful Dotheboys’ or 
girls’ Hall. But the one duty that even the parson 
and the doctor ventures upon with fear and trembling, 
is the facing a respectable citizen with the unwelcome 
message that he is destroying the health of his family 
by the daily habits and ordinary arrangement of his 
own house. 

Of course, we must insist that school-houses shall be 
improved and the children handled with care in them. 
The present methods of teaching physiology and hygene 
may be improved, and possibly a portion of the time 
now given to technical instruction may be employed 
in imparting useful knowledge in this respect. But 


we fancy the American schoolmistress who should 
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vigorously inform her children that hot bread, fried 
beefsteak, soggy vegetables, and strong coffee are 
unhealthy; that the prevailing fashions of female 
apparel are destructive of physical womanhood; that 
“a cigar is the tip of the devil’s tail,” and liquor is 
bottled damnation,—would fail of reélection at the next 
annual competition of the schoolma’ams. Dr. Harris 
has put his spear into the one sensitive spot of Ameri- 
can life, when he declares that the weakest point in our 
civilization is the family. If the family, with the 
doctor and the minister to advise in matters spiritual 
and sanitary, and the judgement-day of the morning 
journal on the breakfast-table, cannot bring up the 
children in habits of bodily soundness and arrest the 
present hideous waste of youthful life and health, it 
will be of little use to “shake our gory locks” at the 
school and say the teacher “ did it.” The central work 
of the school must be the awakening and training of 
the mental faculties, the imparting of useful knowledge, 
with that moral and religious discipline which espe- 
cially makes for good citizenship. To insist that it 
shall be also the leading force in teaching industries, 
theology, and hygiene, is to talk nonsense; and the 
teacher who yields to this senseless pressure to be the 
man or woman of all-work to the child is certain to fail 
in the one thing that can well be done. 


A REPRESENTATIVE GROUP. 


In our daily walks we pass a house which stands as 
a representative “object lesson” of one side of New 
England life. The other day,—and the day was Sun- 
day,—the little, dingy front doorway was crowded by a 
representative group. Husband and wife, and half-a- 
dozen offspring at the center, were framed by a ring of 
people that naturally congregate around such a place. 
The house is of the bare and narrow sort that is dotting 
the suburbs of Boston, for the accommodation of the 
great, drifting crowd who are tolerated as tenants as 
long as the monthly payment is made. This particular 
place is on a lonely road, ten minutes from a fashionable 
suburb ;—a little square lot of rocks and sterile earth, 
with house, barn, pig-pen, and a sign “to let” at each 
corner. Who the people are few seem to know,—ex- 
cept that they are “low Irish.” They sell or give away 
bad liquor, and once a week we meet a gang of drunken 
men, or pass a woman stupefied by drink, by the road- 
side. The disreputable set know the place from afar, 
and, like buzzards, hover about this household, rotting 
down to a little hell. Everybody charges the small 
thieving of the neighborhood to its inmates, and the 
servant or hired-man in the town who is seen on the 
premises will bear watching. The place has been again 
and again reported to the town authorities, and is occa- 
sionally raided upon by the constable, in the feeble way 
in which such duties are performed by the “ town offi- 
cers” who expect to have pressing need of a few votes 
on next town-meeting day. Whether the children are in 
school, nobody seems to care. The people are Catholics 
in name, but really members, in full communion, of that 
church of the pagans which is becoming the most popu- 
lous denomination in every State ;—the vast throng of 
people, disreputable or otherwise, who long since broke 
loose from any’ vital belief or practice of the Christian 
or any decent religion. Some day, perhaps on Sunday, 
& quarrel will break out, like the explosion of a torpedo, 
in this drinking, obscene, disreputable set ; somebody 
will be killed, and the reporters will luxuriate in a new 
sensation till a more startling horror from another cor- 
ner of the State drops the affair into almost utter for- 
getfulness. 

Every populous neighborhood and, indeed, every old, 
decaying township in New England is now honeycombed 
with such houses. The descendants of the Puritans 
are not all saints, and a moderate percentage of this 
section of the new life of these States is of native 
American growth. A vicious, hulking, ignorant, low 
Yankee family thus switched off on the side-track and 
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left to go to the devil in its own ugly way, is about as 
dangerous a combination for evil as can be found any- 
where. But the large majority of these sink-holes rep- 
resent the lower side of the great flood of immigration 
that within a generation has peopled new Massachusetts, 
to the extent of one-third, with a foreign element. 
Largely Irish ; to a growing extent, Canadian-French ; 
occasionally the baser sort of German, Italian, Portu- 
guese, “Blue Nose,” Negro,—this “ bad lot” is coming 
to be an element of grave import for the civilization of 
New England. To keep them supplied with the “staff 
of life,” every great town and half the villages in New 
England swarms with open or secret liquor-shops, spite 
of license or prohibitory laws. The large proportion of 
these places are dens of infamy known to every foul- 
minded youth of the rougher sort. The laws for com- 
pulsory education and the protection of children glance 
off harmless therefrom. They are the mills that grind out 
two-thirds of the criminals, paupers, tramps, and public 
nuisances. The great institutions for youthful offend- 
ers are crowded with their graduates; many of them 
among the most fearful specimens of youthful depravity 
in the world. With rare exceptions, the Protestant 
parson cannot get at them. The Catholic priests have 
small control of them, and the bishops parade them and 
their doings as the logical outcome of “secular educa- 
tion” and “Protestant civilization;” when, Heaven 
knows, if every American institution had the yellow- 
fever, not one in a thousand of this tribe would catch 
it! It is really a drift from the lowest strata of Euro- 
pean civilization projected into this new world ;—a set 
of people whose ancestors for generations have learned 
to hate the respectability of the old world, and finally, 
in this land of liberty, has set up a new paganism in 
the very heart of the finest civilization, infinitely more 
dangerous than any heathenism in Asia, Africa, or the 
islands of the sea. 

This black slough is all the time being recruited from 
a class not wholly, but largely made up from the foreign 
element in New England, which has risen through the 
great opportunities of its manufacturing-life to a com- 
fortable, sometimes a showy style of living. Thousands 
of boys and girls are now growing up in families of 
this sort, in the enjoyment of greater opportunities for 
comfortable living than the average families of the old- 
fashioned Yankee farmers fifty years ago. They are 
the turbulent class in the public schools, and.are now 
being gathered, in a loose way, into the parochial 
schools of the priests. The girls wear handsome clothes, 
and are often the most attractive figures in the evening 
crowd that surges up and down the pavement of the 
great manufacturing town. ‘The father of this type of 
family, though often given to drink and vulgarity, is 
apt to be a better man than his son. The mother is 
usually a hard-working, well-meaning, ignorant woman, 
who loses hold of her boys and girls at an early age. 
Out of this strata come the Malleys, the Jennie Cra- 
mers, the smart young ruffians that infest the cities and 
crowd the State prisons, a large proportion of the luna- 
tics, and the moving spirits of the more turbulent side 
of the operative and laboring class. Every week some 
man or woman,—sometimes a whole family,—of this 
sort fall through into the black slough at the bottom of 
New England society. 

The native American of New England has always 
had temptations enough of his own ; but with this fear- 
ful access of temptation, his liabilities are largely in- 
creased. Every shrewd, intrigueing, licentious, dis- 
honest, paganized Yankee finds, off in this crowd, 
abundant field of fruitful operation. This faction of our 
foreign-born and descended citizenship is by no means 
the majority. We believe the Catholic Irish in New 
England, on the whole, far superior, in all respects, to 
the similar class at home; and, in time, this will be 
true of the French-Canadian. In no way has New 
England demonstrated the power of her peculiar insti- 
tutions more notably than in her handling of this great 
flood of immigrants of the disaffected and poorer 
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class that has come to her within fifty years. But even 
the social digestive power of New England is inade- 
quate to the tremendous strain of assimilating a great 
deal of this crude material. While the South of the 
next generation is wrestling with its barbarism, New 
England has on her hands a growing peril that only an 


presume to ignore. How this peril is to be met, we 
will inquire another week. 


DRIFT. 


— It is said that 1,500 school-teachers have swarmed the 
caves and scaled the precipices of the Catskills during the past 
summer vacation. A most profitable investment, that would 
return a large per cent. of public advantage, would be a gener- 
ous provision for the vacation rambles of the overworked 
teachers, especially of the great city schools. The schools 
would revive under the freshening wind from the Catskills, 
the sea coast, or the Adirondacks very visibly. 

— The new Teachers’ Hall going up in the grounds of 
Wellesley College, by the munificence of Mrs. Stone, will be 
one of the most complete and beautiful school-buildings in the 
country. It will offer a good opportunity for teachers to re- 
fresh their studies, bring up arrears, and fit themselves for 
better work in any desired specialty. All such persons, as we 
understand, are received without examination, permitted to 
select their studies, and to enjoy the full opportunities of the 
College for instruction, reading, and,—what is not the least of 
its advantages, — the wonderful beauty of the estate, and the 
charm of the surrounding country. 

— It is, perhaps, not generally known that all the best nor- 
mal schools, State and city, of the North, receive a limited 
number of students from abroad, both for their regular and 
advanced courses, on payment of a small tuition-fee. There 
is no way in which a young man or woman from the South, 
desiring a thorough outfit as a teacher, can obtain so much for 
so little money as in these schools, Their teachers are among 
the best, their methods excellent, and their social surround- 
ings most favorable for such work. For less than $200 a year 
a student can obtain a four years’ course of study, includi 
ancient and modern languages, advanced science, music, an 
drawing, in addition to the elementary branches of common- 
school instruction. 

— The progress of natural methods of instruction is shown 
by the constant effort of superior private schools to obtain ac- 
complished teachers, and to remodel their course of study 
after the fashion of the new education. One of these recent 
movements is a school established and supported by some of 
the wealthiest and most cultivated people in Boston, organ- 
ized and managed according to the most advanced ideas. Its 
latest addition is a primary school of twenty-five scholars, to 
be taught three hours a day by one of the most accomplished 
graduates of Oswego, herself a teacher of large experience in 


normal schools in various portions of the country. In this 
way the superior public-school-keeping of the country is work- 
ing a revolution that will finally bring the most exclusive col- 
lege or parochial school into line with the American system of 
education. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Nametess Nopieman. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

Price, $1.00. 

This is the initial volume of a series of anonymous novels 
called the “‘Round Robin Series.”” The mechanical ex- 
ecution of this first book of the series is excellent. The paper, 
type, and printing are first class, and the binding very attract- 
ive. The cover has a unique and ornamental design upon it. 
If the present volume is an indication of those to follow, the 
series will be immensely popular. A Nameless Nobleman is a 
story of much interest. The scene opens in France and 
changes to New England and Canada, in the days of the French 
nobles and of the Puritan settlers. The plot is ingenious and 
well-carried out, blending romance and adventure most ad- 
mirably. The style is sprightly, and the dialogue well-sus- 
tained by characters not over-drawn. As our readers will 
probably surmise, the plot is based upon the actual traditions 
of an old New-England family. We are among the curious to 
know who is the author. The series is to be chiefly by Amer- 
ican authors, say the publishers. Who say you, reader, wrote 
A Nameless Nobleman ? 


A Nuisrist Princess. Translated from the French of M. L. 
Gagneur. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Special interest attaches to this work, as its translation was 
completed on the very day of the Ozar’s assassination. Al- 
though the book purports to be a romance, it is evident that 
many of the characters are drawn from real life, and repre- 
sent the actual events which have made Russia the observed 
of all nations. The preface contains the most complete and 
satisfactory history of Nihilism we have ever read, and, 
of itself, is worth the price of the book. The narrative is full 
of thrilling incidents, showing under what influences and by 
what means the socialists have come to be the terror of ‘the 
ruling powers of Russia. They seek to annihilate the govern- 
ment as it exists at present. Wanda Kryloff, the heroine of 
this tale, unquestionably stands for Sophie Pieoffsky, who 
will be regarded asa martyr, by the Russian peasantry, for 
freedom. Several other characters are very like those prom- 
inent in the Nihilist movements of 1880-81. Michael Feder- 
hoff represents Hartmann, and Roussa Koff’s resemblance to 
Korolef is most striking. It is a book well worth reading. 


Tue Art or Sprecu. Vol. Il.: Studies in Eloquence and 
Logic. By L. T. Townsend, D.D., professor in Boston Uni- 
versity, and Dean of Chautauqua School of Theology. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. y 


The second volume of the series published under the title of 
The Art of Speech is devoted to studies in eloquence and logic. 
The author, under the first part, gives a history of eloquence, 
with the life and character of Demosthenes. The analysis of the 
Oration on the Crown, which is made by striking illustrations 
and running criticisms, cannot fail to be of great assistance to 
the beginner and those who have never made a systematic 
study of the art of public speaking. The studies in logic con- 
sist of comments on argumentation and classification, with 
practical observations. The volume is compact, with an 
abundance of quotable matter, and an excellent presentation 
of the author’s system. The book will be found valuable to 
those who propose to devote themselves to public life, either 
in the pulpit or on the rostrum and the extracts it gives from 
the speeches of gréat orators, and the comments upon them, 
will be found of especial service to the student, and so will 
also the directions for consulting the masterpieces of oratory, 
both ancient and modern. 


Rospertson’s Livine Tuovents. A Thesaurus. By Kerr 
Boyce Tup With an Introduction by Prof. William C. 
The author of this valuable Thesaurus is one of the most 

popular of modern clergymen, a strong, clear thinker, and a 

brilliant master of the English language. He has a wonderful 

faculty of thrusting even familiar thoughts into the minds of 
others with a startling force. This volume is a compilation, 
by a competent hand, of extracts of the keenest and most bril- 
liant of his utterances; the very choicest,—the cream, so to 
speak,—of his thought and expression, The index is a marvel 
of judicious labor. Every glittering and pungent sentence 
furnishes material for a whole discourse. To every religious 
teacher it is of inestimable value,—to every layman, also, it is 
full of suggestion, and to all alike it presents a singularly 
happy union of solid thought and brilliantly graceful diction. 


HARVARD EpITION oF THE ComPLETE Works oF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. y Bo Rev. Henry N. Hudson, professor 
of Shakespeare in ton University. In twenty volumes; 
Vols. 17 and 18. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 


These superb volumes contain “‘ Macbeth,” “‘ Othello, the 
Moor of Venice,’’ “‘Cymbeline,”’ and “ Coriolanus,” with ex- 
planatory foot-notes, and critical notes appended to each 
drama. Mr. Hudson has, in this edition of the “immortal 
bard,” given us historical sketches of the several plays that 
show not only profound scholarship, but skill and tact in pre- 
senting just what is essential to a thorough knowledge of the 
several works of Shakespeare. Appended to the critical notes 


on “‘ Macbeth” is a discriminating essay on the relation be- 
tween Shakespeare’s Macbeth and The Witch of Thomas Mid- 
dleton. Two volumes more will complete the twenty volumes, 
and whoever is fortunate enough to possess the ‘‘ Harvard 
Edition ” has, in the best possible form, an edition of Shakes- 
peare of which he may, as an American, be proud. The publish- 
ers have won for themselves not only the credit of being 
moved with a most commendable spirit of enterprise in advanc- 
ing American literary scholarship, but have proved that they are 
unexcelied as book-makers. The Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co. 
have their own printing-office, and their typography and bind- 
ing is in the best style of the art. 


Bertua’s Coronet; or, The House on the Heights. By Har- 
riet B. McKeever, author of Silver Threads, Heavenward, 
ete. Philadelphia: Lutheran Pub. Society. Price, $1.25. 


This is one of the many safe and useful tales published by 
the Lutheran Publication Society, several of which have been 
written by Miss McKeever. This tale presents the value of a 
noble Christian character, and the leading subject portrayed 
by the author shows that the virtues of a truly noble life are 
the fruit of faith in the power of the Divine Teacher. Books 
of this kind are adapted to make a happy and enduring 
impression upon the young. It is beautifully printed and at- 
tractively bound. 


New York ILLUSTRATED. 
Location, Streets, Scenes, Buildings, River-views, and other 
features of the eg Metropolis, and Brooklyn. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

An excellent map of the city accompanies the well-written 
and graphic descriptions of all the more interesting places in 
New York City. The illustrations are numerous and well 
executed, and the visitor will find the book a most desirable 
guide to all points of interest. The chapter on Parks and 
Pleasure-places presents the attractions of the great American 
Metropolis as equal to any city in the world. Every stranger 
visiting New York should secure this beautiful volume. 


A Pictorial Delineation of the 


ELEMENTS OF QUATERNIONS. By A. S. Hardy, Ph.D pee 
fessor of Mathematics, Dartmouth College. Boston: G nn, 
Heath & Co.; 1881. 


This volume is, in our opinion, the first that has appeared 
on the subject of Quaternions whose style and arrangement 
could be said to be adapted to the class-room, especially for 
beginners. The author, in his preface, avows this object “ to 
exhibit the elementary principles and notation of the Quater- 
nion Calculus, so as to meet the wants of beginners in the 
class-room.’’ This object he has well kept in view throughout 
the treatise, and we think the verdict of teachers will be that 
the book fulfills its design. The applications of this new Cal- 
culus to trigonometry, mechanics, and loci are varied and 
sufficient to exhibit its elegance and power. We recommend 
the book to all lovers of mathematics, and we think that it will 
have the effect to bring this subject within the reach of many 
who would never acquaint themselves with the more volumi- 
nous works of Hamilton and others. The name of the pub- 
lishers is a sufficient warrant for the excellence of its typog- 


raphy. Q. 


Lost in A Great City. By Amanda M. Douglass, author of 
In Trust, Stephen Dane, etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a book which will do good, and we hope furnish evi- 
dence of the wisdom of forming societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children. The little heroine of this exciting story 
had adventures enough to form the basis of half a score of 
novels. The incidents in her eventful life are well narrated. 
The career of the lost heiress as child-acrobat, petted darling, 
servant, dressmaker’s assistant, supporter of a family of chil- 
dren, and popular danseuse, is followed with unwavering in- 
terest. The vivid sketches of the cruelties of training, which 
child-performers in public undergo, make one thankful for the 
existence of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, 


Tue Exiies. A Kussian Story. By Victor Tissot and Con- 
stant Amero. Translated from the French by George D. 
Cox. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. One vol- 
ume, paper cover. Price, 75 cents. 


This is a Russian love story. The scene is laid in Siberia, 
just now a point of unusual interest because of the hosts of 
Nihilists who will undoubtedly be sent into exile there by the 
new Czar. 


Lire Time. By Henry O. Dwight. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 41.50. 


All who are interested to understand the problems which the 
Eastern question is presenting for solution, will find in the en- 
tertaining and instructive record of events and experiences in 
this book much that will enlighten them in regard to the di- 
verse interests which center in Turkey. It unfolds the admin- 
istrative peculiarities of its government and the policy of its 
officials. The ignorance of the Moslem peasantry, which 
makes the great mass of the population the dupes of corrupt 
and designing rulers, is shown to be one of the causes which 
has made vice and crime the rule of life in Turkey. As a con- 
tinuous narrative of the Turkish War with Russia, it is, of 


the war, dating from the crisis of 1876, and of suggestions of 
its causes and effects, together with many incidents of Turkish 
life in a critical period, it is intensely valuable. A time of war 
brings out the characteristics of a people and shows their hab- 
its. ‘Fhe book is well printed and tastefully bound. 


Tux Srupenr’s ALexpRa. By James Mackean, F.E.LS. 

London and New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 

This is one of the ‘‘ Royal Series of School Text-Books,’’ ex- 
tensively used in England and the Provinces. The plan of the 
book is commended by the best practical educators. Defini- 
tions are not given until they are to be used as deductions from 
the processes of work. Problems and equations are early in- 
troduced with a view to interesting beginners. The explan- 
ations are very full, and the illustrative examples are well 
adapted to furnish the elementary student with all needed aid 
in acquiring a thorough knowledge of algebra. Appended isa 
chapter of excellent miscellaneous examples suitable for prac- 
tice. The book is brought within a reasonable compass, and 
is well adapted for American schools, The publishers have in 
preparation The Student’s Algebra (a second book), containing 
involution, evolution, surds, quadratic equations, indetermin- 
ate equations, progressions, the binomial theorem, etc. 


HANDICAPPED. By Marion Harland. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. Price $1.50. 

This charming volume contains eight choice stories by this 
popular author. She claims for the tales themselves that they 
are ‘cartoons from life,’’ portrayals of heroic struggles carried 
on by those who were, in some way or other,—principally from 
ill-sorted marriages,—‘‘ handicapped ”’ in the race of life. The 
writer feels that it is no light honor that she has been “ per- 
mitted to recognize upon so many of earth’s dusty highways 
the trail of an angel’s robes; to discern, under homeliest dis- 
guises, here a warrior, and there asaint.’’ The book is health- 
ful in tone, fresh and piquant in style; and while a minor 
strain runs through the narratives, the influence cannot fail to 
be inspiring and wholesome. 


AMENITIES OF Home. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 

60 cents. 

This is the fifth volume of Appletons’ series of Home 
Books, devoted to subjects of special interest and importance 
to every household. The topics considered in the present vol- 
ume relate to work of the parents in the culture of the chil- 
dren, with special and most timely suggestions on the cour- 
tesies of home-life. The chapter on ‘‘ Making Home Attract- 
ive’’ should be read by every parent and teacher in America. 
We are glad to learn that the series is to be continued, and 
that two volumes are now in preparation, one on Health at 
Home, and the other on Home Studies. These attractive vol- 
umes are bound in cloth, flexible, with illuminated design, and 
some of the series are illustrated. 


MerTrRIcAL Geometry. An Elementary Treatise on Mensura- 
tion. By George Bruce Halsted, A.B., A.M., and ex-Fellow 
of Princeton College; Ph.D., and ex-Fellow of Johns Hop- 
kins University; instructor in Post-graduate Mathematics, 
Princeton College. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. Price, $1.15. 


This treatise deals with that very important branch of math- 
ematics which has for its object the measurement of all geo- 
metrical magnitudes, It begins with the measurement of 
lines, and by illustrative problems makes the steps perfectly 
clear to the student. The measurement of angles is plainly 
taught, as are also the measurements of plane areas; of broken 
and curved surfaces; of volumes; the applicability of the pris- 
moidal formula; the approximation to all surfaces and solids, 
mass-center, etc. More than five hundred exercises and prob- 
lems in mensuration are appended to the book for practice, 
and a chapter on logarithms. The book is eminently practi- 
cal, and is issued by the publishers in a most attractive style, 
—paper, print, and binding, all excellent. 


Co-OPERATION AS A BusINEsS. By Charles Barnard. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The aim of the author in this work is to consider coéperation 
from its commereial and economic aspect. Mr. Barnard has 
for some years studied this question at home and abroad, and 
comes to the conclusion that under the general name of Codép- 
eration the idea of association for mutual saving and earning 
has proved of more real use to the people than any system of 
economy yet proposed, He claims that it has built many hun- 
dred thousands of homes, saved tens of thousands for people 
who needed help, and taught a million of people the lessons of 
economy and fair dealing, and educated their children in pru- 
dence, thrift, and self-respect. His sketches of the Philadel- 
phia building associations, of English societies of a kindred 
character, and the applications of the codperative principle in 
manufacturing in the people’s banks, and in all departments of 


business in which it has been fairly tried, go to show that it 
has already been of great advantage. He presents, also, the 
social and moral aspects of the question. It is a book the peo- 
ple will read with profit to them. It is well printed and taste- 
fully bound. 


EpvoatTion.—* Your m ine speaks for itself. It isan honor to its 
blisher and to our country. I heartily wish your et success. 


course, incomplete; but as a record of the leading events of 


our brief note eutitied, ‘A Crisis in American History, is the best 
have yet seen.” — Peary, Prov- 
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Sept. 22, 1881. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should rected 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. rhe 


SOLUTIONS. 


PRoBLEM 173.—What number divided by 1 plus itself will 
give rba for a quotient? (To be solved by proportion.) F. 


z 1 
Let =the number; then T+2~ 
** 796 195° * 126 1252 = 1. 
125 F. Perry. 


Let « = number; whence by the question, 
2:1+a@::1: 126. By division  : 1 :: 1 : 125; or 
= Ans. M. ©. Stevens, 

[Solved also by C. R. LeBar.] 


PROBLEM 172.—Bought stock at 18 per cent. discount, which 
rose to 5 per cent. premium and sold for cash; paying a debt 
of $33, I invested the balance in stock at 2 per cent. premium, 
which, at par, left me $11 less than at first. How much money 
had I at first. F. 


Let = his money at first; then a = par value of stock, 


and = what he sold it for. Then _ 33 = am’t 


90 90 
invested In stock at 2 percent. prem. Whence — 90 


+ 1,02 = par value of this stock; whence — as} + 


1,02 = « — ll, or 6 83 = 1.02% — 11.22; Tz — 198 = 6 12¢ 
—67.32, or 88a = 13083 .*. z = $148.50 Ans. 


PROBLEMS. 


PRoBLEM 182,—A man has a circular garden 10 rods in di- 
ameter: how many trees can be set upon it, so that no two trees 
shall be within less than ten feet of each other, and no tree 
within less than two and a half feet of the fence inclosing the 
garden. J. W. CoyLe. 


SCIENCE. 


Phosphorescence.—Phosphorous, in an atmosphere of pure 
oxygen, is not luminous, but the introduction of a bubble of 
ozone sets up phosphorescence for a moment. Oil of turpen- 
tine prevents phosphorescence, and it possesses the property 
of destroying ozone. The illumination of phosphorous in oxy- 
gen, by means of ozone, is a method by which the presence of 
the latter may be detected. 

Two New Coloring Matters.—Alneine is an extract obtained 
from the alder, and, in general, from all trees whose sap con- 
tains tannic, gallic, saccharine, or mucilaginous principles. 
It is recommended as superior to the best catechu. The bark 
of recently-felled alders was formerly used as a dye for silks. 
Ercine is said to be found in the common heath and the 
branches of the poplar, and is destined to replace the extracts 
of yellow woods used in dyeing. 

The Influence of Alcohol, Beer, and Wine on the Digestion. 
—Alcohol merely retards the solution of albumen by pepsin in 
presence of hydrochloric acid, the retardation increasing 
with the amount of alcohol. With beer and wine the so- 
lution is very slow indeed, and, in some cases, does not take 
place at all. In the human subject digestion is, with a mod- 
erate amount of wine, étc., in the stomach, hardly retarded at 
all, because the fluids are so rapidly absorbed. 

A New Optical Experiment.—M. Grandmont lately described 
to the French Academy of Sciences an optical experiment giv- 
ing a curious result. The apparatus consists of a black disc 
with five apertures; behind this is placed a white or a colored 
disc, If the upper part of the disc near the center be regarded 
fixedly for some seconds, and the colored disc be then rapidly 
replaced by the white disc, the eye does not perceive the white 
through the apertures, but the complementary color of the col- 
ored disc which has been removed. 

Intensity of Sound. —Overbeck has endeavored to obtain 
quantitative measurements in acoustics by the use of the 
microphone. In order to measure the intensity of the sound- 
waves, he found it preferable to use the galvanometer instead 
of the electro-dynameter. It is found that the microphone, 
used in this way, is far more sensitive than the ear to changes 
of tone; that it can be used with great effect to study reso- 
nance, the reflexive of sound in different rooms, and the in- 


fluence of the change of temperature u the i of 


FOREIGN. 


Honors To TEACHERS IN FRANCE.—The president of the 
French Republic, by decree of July 13, has promoted M. F. 
Buisson, director of Enseignement Primaire, from the rank of 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, to that of Oficier of the 
same, for ‘‘ important publications upon instruction, pedagog- 
ical missions to foreign countries, reorganization of primary 
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instruction, and exceptional services.” The Manuel Général, 
in applauding this action of the Government, says: 


“*It is, in effect, primary instruction to-day, conscious of all 
the value of its work, which the Minister recom penses in the 
posnee of a man who spends his whole self, so generously and 
ntelligently, for its progress. We see in this solemn homage 
which has come to seek M. Buisson, a ratification of what he 
has done, a formal invitation to persevere in a way where he 
will find no obstacle but those which raise themselves against 
the country itself and its best destinies,”’ 


SPAIn.—The following is translated from the Magisterio 
Espaiiol : 


“Our dear friend, Don Eugenio Bartolomé de Mingo, di- 
rector of the kindergarten schools (Jardines de la Infancia), 
has received propositions from a respectable society of New 
York, to go there to establish a Froebel school in a building ar- 
ranged for that object, and endowed with all the most modern 
and adequate means for such instruction, with the offer of an 
annual salary of twenty thousand dollars (20,000 duros).’’ 

The Spanish journal then asserts that Don Eugenio has re- 
fused the offer. We presume there must be some mistake, at 
least as to the amount of the salary; if not, our astonishment 
at such a salary being offered to a Spanish teacher would only 
be equaled by our utter surprise that a Spanish teacher should 
refuse it. In connection with this subject, the following, 
translated from the same journal, is added as a commentary: 

** A teacher writes to us: ‘I have taken possession of a nom- 
inal school; no benches, no tables, nothing; a large hall, with- 
out windows, without bricks (on the floor), and the walls 
daubed with charcoal. Please advise me in this case what I 
am to do; whether to keep school, seating the children on the 
ground, and teaching them to read as God may direct me, and 
to write in the dust that covers the ground, and exposed to 
pulmonary diseases in winter, or must I close the school and 
communicate with the Alcalde? I have spoken with him of 
it, and he tells me that all the school materiel was pronounced 
unserviceable at the departure of my predecessor; and that 
when the harvest is secured he will endeavor to persuade the 
inhabitants to make a voluntary collection for the purchase of 
new articles; but, meanwhile, I have not met in any treatise 
on pedagogy with an explanation of the method to give in- 
struction without books or writing-paper.’ ”’ C. H. G. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 

— The Maine Pedagogical Soc. is to hold its second annual 
meeting in Augusta, Oct. 13, 14, and 15. There will be short 
discussions upon the following subjects: ‘‘ Shall this Soc. Rec- 
ommend a List of Text-books?’’ ‘‘Should there be in this 
State a Legal Minimum School Year?’’ The following papers 
are promised: ‘‘Honors and Prizes as Aids to Learning,” 
Prest. M. C. Fernald; ‘‘ How may we Develop the Individual 
more in our Systems of Instruction ?’’ Hon. W. J. Corthell; 
“« A Program for Country Schools,” G. T. Fletcher; ‘‘ A Course 
of Study for Country Schools,’’ Thomas Tash; ‘“‘ The Nature 
and Limits of Government in our Colleges and Secondary 
Schools,’ Prest, J. L. Chamberlain; ‘‘ The Ends and Means 
of Discipline in our Lower Schools,’ L. B, Sheehan; ‘* The 
Moral Education of the Pupil,” A. W. Burr. Each paper will 
be followed by discussion. There will also be an “‘ Experience 
Meeting ”’ to bring out from the best teachers practical meth- 
ods and means in teaching. All railroads in the State furnish 
excursion tickets to all teachers for one fare the round trip. 
Reduced rates of hotel accommodation have been arranged. 
School committees throughout the State have been requested 
to excuse teachers to attend. A large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing is expected. Let the teachers plan to go. 

— Foxcroft Acad. has commenced its fall session with 80 
students. E. P. Sampson, A.B., principal; Miss Adelia W. 
Adams, assistant. Mr. Sampson was formerly principal of the 
High School in Elisworth. 

— The freshman class at Colby contains five ladies, a larger 
number than any previous class. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


— Some forty years ago, when Prest. 8. C. Bartlett was 
tutor in Dartmouth Coll., he one day told Freshman “ Fes- 
senden,” in a very offensive way, that he was not a gentleman. 
Fessenden’s class, indignant at the manner in which this class- 
mate was rebuked, held a class-meeting, and, after a formal 
organization, voted unanimously that Fessenden was a gentle- 
man. Of course he was, and “ Tutor Bartlett” made a mis- 
take in speaking to him so improperly. 

VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— The fall term of the Univ. of Vermont began Sept. 8. 
The freshman class numbers 25 members, three of whom are 
ladies. Prof, Samuel F. Emerson, of Stratford, Conn., a grad- 
uate of the universities of Berlin and Leipsic, occupies the 
chair of German and Greek. The library is open daily for 
consultation. The Univ. has 22 freshmen. 

— St. Johnsbury is to have a new $12,000 school-building. 

— The Vermont Acad. is to have a new dormitory for boys 
ready for the spring term. It has 126 students this fall. 
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— Prin. Deering, of Essex Classical Inst., reports the largest 
attendance on record. 

— Prin. Dunton, of the Troy Conf. Sem., at Poultney, has 
186 students. Military drill is required of the boys, who are 
dressed in a neat, blue uniform. 

— Prin. Priest, of Barre, has about the usual number, — 98, 
—in the Academy. 

— Prin, A. L. Hardy, of the West Randolph High School, 
arrived home from Europe, Sept. 18, after an absence of three 
months. He was met at the station by a delegation from the 
school and escorted to his study, where the pupils of the High 
School were waiting to welcome him home, With a few most 
cordial words of welcome, one of the number, in behalf of 
pupils, presented Mr. Hardy with a valuable set of Shakes- 
peare’s complete works as a testimonial of their kind regard 
for him as their teacher and sincere friend. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


Boston.—-W. H. Finney, vice-president of the Boston 
School Board, has resigned, his resignation to take effect im- 
mediately. Mr. Finney is one of the ablest members of the 
Board, and his withdrawal will be greatly regretted by the 
teachers of the city, as well as by his associates. 

— Successful institutes were held last week in the towns of 
Hubbardstown and Northfield. Lectures were given at both 
by Prof. W. H. Niles and Rev. A. D. Mayo; the latter gave his 
new lecture on “How Does Education Pay?’ ‘The present 
week, institutes are held at Spencer and Pepperell, and next 
week, Thursday and Friday, at Plymouth, ' 

— The Babtabasset school-house, Pepperell, which was burned 
last winter, has been replaced by a new building. Mr. H. A. 
Chapman, who is principal of this school, is also secretary of 
the School Com. 

— Miss F. W. Keen, of Dorchester, has been appointed an 
assistant in the Gloucester High School, at a salary of $700. 

— Williston Sem. is to have a new building in which the 
younger students can live during term time. 

— Marblehead has a new six-room grammar school-house 
just completed. 

— Miss Emma L. Grant has been appointed teacher in one 
of the Granville schools. 

— Mr. W. F. Gillette bas been chosen principal of the Saugus 
High School, and Miss Marion Butterfield, assistant. 

— Mr. James H. Bowles, a wealthy farmer of Pepperell, has 
offered to give to the town a lot of land, and to erect upon it, 
at his own expense, a new and substantial brick high school 
house, which shall be an ornament to the town; and this gen- 
erous offer has been formally accepted. 

— Mr. G. P. Balch, A.B. (Dartmouth, ’81), formerly the 
very successful teacher of the Maple Grammar School, West 
Newbury, has just -been appointed principal of the high school 
in that town. 

— Attleboro is to have two new high school-houses, one at 
the North and the other at the East village. The plan is the 
same for both, and is said to be a model as to appearance and 
internal convenience. 

— Worcester has 220 teachers, and 8,500 scholars, 

— Mr. C. R. Whitcomb is principal of the West Boylston 
High School. 

— Mr. B, F. Brown (Amherst, ’74), recently teaching in 
Fitchburg, will be principal of the Athol High School this 
present year, 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, I. O. WinsLow, Providence, R. I. 


— The death of Gen. Burnside, at Bristol, suddenly, Tues- 
day, of angina pectoris, has cast a deep gloom over the State, 
where he was tenderly beloved and cheerfully honored. His 
funeral services were held at St. Michael’s Church, Bristol, 
before his remains were taken to Providence to lie in state in 
City Hall until Friday, Sept. 16, when an immense concourse 
of people gathered to pay their tributes of respect and love to 
his memory. The military escort was the largest ever collected 
in the State at a funeral service, and a number of U.S. Sen- 
ators were present to testify their esteem for the soldier and 
statesman. A truly great man has fallen, and the people of the 
country join our little State in the spirit of sincere mourners. 
— Supt. Howe’s treatment of Reform School boys is some- 
what out of the ordinary course in reformatory schools. 
The boys from the School, to the number of 150, were 
taken on an excursion down the Bay. The steamer “City of 
Newport,’ Capt. Cooper, was in readiness near the further 
side of Point Street Bridge, at 9.30 o’clock in the morning, 
when the boys marched aboard; she soon after steamed down 
the Bay with her happy party as far as Nayatt Point, stopping 
at Field’s Point on thereturn-trip about noon. The boys went 
ashore and partook of a bountiful clam dinner, leaving for 
Providence about 2 o’clock. 

— The funeral of Miss Lizzie N. Snow, of Woonsocket, took 
place on Wednesday, the 14th inst. The services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. C. J. White, who extolled the virtues of the 
deceased, paying a beautiful tribute to her memory. The 
schools were closed in the afternoon, and many of the teachers 
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were present. Gifts of flowers from friends, teachers, and pu- 
pils of three former schools were in profusion. 

— A terrestrial globe, and a copy of Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary, are the two prizes awarded to pupils of the Leb- 
anon Road School, Pawtucket, for the greatest improvement 
in drawing. 

— The State Normal Schoo] has opened with a large attend- 
ance. Nearly fifty presented themselves at the beginning of 
the term as candidates for admission. The facilities for thor- 
ough normal instruction in this school are steadily increasing. 
Its graduates are in demand in excess of the supply. There is 
a scarcity of young men among its graduates to fill the posi- 
tions now opening to them. 


CONNECTICUT. 

State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 

— We are glad to report that there has been a consolidation 
of the two principal districts at the pleasant borough of Stafford 
Springs, whereby the people hope to realize the benefits of a 
school of higher grade. Many of the enterprising citizens are 
fully awake to the importance of education, and are deter- 
mined to elevate the standard and secure to their children the 
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benefits of a first-class school. Mr. A. G. Creamer, a member 
of Wesleyan Univ., is principal of the higher department, Miss 
A. Spellman of the intermediate, and Misses Cady and Ellthorpe 
of the two primaries. The Rev. Mr. Maxim is acting-visitor 
for the town, Stafford Springs is a pleasant and flourishing 
village, and good schools will do much toward making it a 
desirable place for a residence. 

— F. E. Burnette, Esq., who left Putnam last year to take 
charge of the schools in Houston, Texas, has been reéngaged 
for another year, and we have reason to know that he is doing 
excellent work in his new position. He has just returned to 
his new home, taking his family with him. He is a most 
worthy man, and a judicious manager of educational matters, 
and we have no doubt that the results of his labors will be 
highly beneficial. 

— The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. will be 
held in Hartford, the latter part of October. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AN INVALUABLE TONIC, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an invaluable tonic in any 
case where an acid tonic is indicated. 
J. L. Pratt, M.D. 


Greenfield, Ills, 


t 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


COLORADO. — Denver is one of the favored Weatern cities in school 
affairs. Supt. Gove is the excellent superintendent, whose work is always 
praiseworthy, and his associates in the teaching departments are active 
and intelligent workers. Some of the excellent features of these schools 
may be learned from the following extract from Mr. Gove’s report: 

“The plan of the Denver schools is similar to that of many Northern 
cities ; the execution of the plan differs somewhat. Examinations for 
— from grade to grade occur in June and December. These exam- 

nations consist of a series of questions covering in a general way the work 
of the grade over which the pupil has passed. Understanding full well 
that an examination is unsatisfactory and sametimes even untruthful in 
its ove owing to diffidence, illness, or other misfortune of the pupil, 
in computing the final result of the pupil's standing, the average daily 
scholarship standing is in the calculation made an equal factor with the 
examination standing. The result thus obtained is not irrevocable, but 
may be modified when the combined judgments of teacher, principal, su- 
rintendent, and parent, indicate that the best interests of the og will 
thereby subserved. It isthe pur to avoid as far as ible, that 
— of system which has in graded-school history impeded the progress 
of unusually-developed pupils and permit as mach elasticity as is compat. 
ible with the Food of the schoo!. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that a kind of discipline, so necessary in the growth of our youth, is ob- 
tained only by contact one with another. A collection of pupils in one 
class, all pursuing the same studies, performing the same tasks, and ranked 
by the same teacher, are doing a preparatory work which differs only in 
degree from the tasks with which they will meet as men and women in 
after-life. Men soon learn that in the jostling, busy world each one re- 
ceives that compensation which his own independent effurt earns; the les- 
son is first effectually taught in the public school. An potwanteing or 
soft treatment by teacher to pupil is promenty and rightfully resen by 
classmates; the collection ot young people is made up of such material as 
permits no what is by to. a 
upil eu such a basis, one a t to eve that the 
week been well done.” 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ANY OF OUR READERS who are interested, 
either as students or teachers, in the French 
language, should read with great care the an- 
nouncement of Messrs. Cassell, Pelter, Galpin 
& Co., 739 and 741 Broadway, New York, of a 
revised, corrected, and enlarged edition of a 
French and English Dictionary, by Professors 
De Lolme and Wallace and Henry Bridgeman, 
from the seventh and latest edition of the Dic- 
tionary of the French Academy, by Prof. E. 
Roubaad, B.A., Paris. One hundred and six- 
teen thousand of these books have been sold; 
and the extract from the preface, given in the 


announcement in THe JOURNAL of this week, 
will show how completely this new edition is 
adapted to the wants of American students 
and teachers of the French language. It has 
1152 es crown 8vo., and the price is only 
$1.50. No book of its kind is better or cheaper. 


We call the attention of our readers inter- 
ested in the study of the German language to 
the card of Prof. Hermann B. Boisen in THE 
JournNAL of this week. He is a German by 
birth, and was educated at the University of 
Wiirtzburg, Professor Boisen is master of the 
German, English, French, and Spanish lan- 
guages, as well as an excellent Greek and Latin 
scholar. In general literature and science he 
is well versed. ‘‘ Prof. Boisen was Professor 
of Modern Languages in the Univ. of Indiana 
for eight years, and as a language teacher,” 
the trustees say, “‘ we have never seen his 
equal. Many of his methods of instruction 


are entirely original, and all have a practical |, 


bearing. Students who have graduated in the 
Modern Classical course of this University, 


speak and write the modern languages with 
ease. His resignation was accepted with great 
reluctance by the Board of Trustees. Professor 
Boisen is of the most irreproachable character, 
and a true gentleman.”’ 


WE invite the special attention of all of our 
readers to the announcement of E. Steiger & 
Co., 25 Park Place, New York, in this issue of 
Tus JournaL. The Dictionary of Education 
and Instruction is the best cheap reference-book 
and manualeverissued. Every teacher, school 
officer, and friend of education needs just such 
a work, and we heartily commend it as the 
most valuable, practical contribution to the lit- 
erature of education that has yet appeared in 
this country. In it is carefully garnered in a 
compact and well-arranged form an immense 
amount of information calculated to elevate 
the teacher’s profession, and to disseminate 


correct views among the people at large in re- 
gard to the principles of education and instruc- 
tion. We hope acopy of this dictionary will 
find ite way not only into every school and 
teacher’s li , but also to every American 


THosz READERS oF THe JoURNAL who 
have any leisure to act as agents for good books 
will do well to address E. B. Treat, publisher 
of subscription books, 757 Broadway, New 
York. He has a long and excellent list of 
really valuable books, such as the people want. 
Among them are Mother, Home, and Heaven, 
and American Progress, edited by the late 


Bishop E O. Haven,--two books wanted by 
every family and by all teachers. See their at- 
tractive card in our present issue. 


Tue SCHILLERKRANZ is a society for the 
promotion of home studies in German, in con- 
nection with the Sauveur College of Languages 
at Amherst, Mass. Membership fee, fifty cents 
ayear. All members receive Professor Ziillig’s 
translations monthly, free by mail, to assist in 


home work. For circular send address to E. 
F. Bacon, Secretary, Hasbrouck Institute, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


THE INDEX. 


By Kari ZERRAHN. 


Sacred and Secular Choruses, 


Selected and Arranged 
For Singing Societies and 

Musical Conventions. 
Chorus associations of all kinds will welcome this 
new compilation of just the music the master who 
makes it likes to use, and uses so successfully, in musical 
meetings. 27 Chorases, 144 octavo pages. Price in 

boards, $1.25; paper, $1.00. 


The IDEAL, (75 cta.), by Emerson, is the singing- 
school book for the season. The best of all his singing- 
school books, as thee HEBALD OF PRAISE 
($1.00) is ees ot his church music books; and of 
his SONG BELLS (50 cts.) for common schools the 
same may be said. Do not fail alsoto examine Tilden’s 
truly excellent WELCOME CHORUS ($1.00), 
which is undoubtedly the best high-school song-b»o 
for those who desire a new one. Also keep in mind 
LIGHT AND LIF E (35 cts.), in the front rank of 
Sanday-school song books; a worthy companion of 
the equally good BEACON LIGHT 


ty Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & C@., 
336 #1 Washington Street, Boston. 


Life Among the Mormons. 
THE FATE OF 


MADAME La Tour; 


A STORY OF CREAT SALT LAKE. 
By Mrs. A. G, PADDOCK. 


Cloth, $1. (Uniform with “‘A Fool's Errand.”’ 
“The of thrilling fiction.’”” — Cincinnati 


“ Not orly @ well-written and well-constructed novel, 
bat a vivid and startling picture of the ple and the 
manners with which it deals.””"— Boston Gazette. 

is vouched for by such 
authorities as the Governor of Utah and Mr. Whittier.” 

‘ We only w that every cultivated woman in the 
nation could read the book. It is a question in the dis- 
cussion of which woman’s voice should be heard.” — 
thanktal that terata 

e are thankfal that American li: 
hold of Mormonism, and in earnest. . . 
Mrs. Paddock’s work is not only literature, but states. 


ably sensational. As it is, itis marked throu out by 
a temperateness of and a reserve of feeling 
which give it all the more effect. . . . The facta 
which she reserves for her notes and dix buttress 
her narrative against all question. © story itself 
fires the imagination.” — Boston Literary News. 
*,* Sold everywhere, or mailed, postpaid, by 
PORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Publishers, 


336 a 27 Park Place, New York. 


lady w had both traini d experience 

this method of teaching, dedres Refer. 

ences given. Address “ KINDERGARTNER,” 
336 P, O. Box 1523, Providence, 


Just Published. 


Song Magic. Pes’, book for 


Seminaries, &c. Contains a fine variety of Choice 

Glees, Quartettes, Hymn - Tunes, Anthems, &c. Teach- 

ers are earnestly uested to examine this fresh and 

sparkling work. Price 50 ets. per copy, $5.00 per doz. 
pecimen pages free. 


Woodland Echoes. 


Classes, and the Home. A and 
elementary department, and full of splendid Songs 
that will please the children. Already adopted by 
handreds of schools. Examine it. You will like it. 
Price 50 ets. per copy, $5.00 per doz. Specimen pages 
sent on application. 


Sailor Boy's Dream. 


full chorus with solos, or may be sung by four ladies 
and two gentlemen. Unexcelled for concerts. No cos- 
tumes required. Price, 15 cts. per copy; $1.20 per doz. 
Sample sent, postpaid, for 10 cts, 


—— 


Published by W. STRAUB, 
334 n 69 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


Special attention is invited to 
THE DICTIONARY or 
EDUCATION INSTRUCTION: 


A Rererence Book MANUAL ON THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 
FOR THE USE OF 
Panznts, TEACHERS, aND OTHERS; 

BASED UPON THE 
oF EpucarTIon. 

By HENRY KIDDLE and A. J. SCHEM. 


One volume of 330 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Notices in Journal Education, Aug. 18. 


aa” Ladies and Gentlemen are desired in all parts of 
the country for the thorough and systematic introduc- 
tion of this book in their immediate locality. No ‘talk- 
ing’ required; a cursory examination suffices to prove 
that the Dictionary is exceedingly useful and desirable 
for Parents and School Officers, and nearly indispensable 
to all Teachers, and to pupils of Normal Schools. The 
price is so low that no objection can be made on that 
point. Very favorable Terms. Specimen-pages free, 


“ “ 
which prove more and more to be the best Methods 
for use in Public Schools and Academies, and the 
best preparation for the difficult grammars used in 
Colleges, etc. — 4@~ Low Prices. Best Terms for 
Introduction and Exchange. — Specimen-pages free, 
Largest Stock of Kinder n Material, 
Kindergarten Publications, Globes, 

and German Publications. 
mw@ Catalogues sent gratis on application. 
Foreign Publications, if not on hand, im- 
m Europe within only 4 or & 
Connection with all countries. Informa- 
tion promptly given. 
KE. Steiger & Co., 
26 Park Place, New York. 


Send for The Journal’s Premium List. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVISION COMMENTARY ON 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


By British & American Scholars and Revisers. 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D. 


NOW READY: 
THE GOSPEL ACOORDING TO ST. MARK. 
By Prof. MatTHEW B. RIDDLE, D.D. 240 pages. 
l vol. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 

This is the beginning of a series of Commentaries on 
the New Testament, based upon the Revised Version of 
1881, to be issued in small. handy volumes. The textis, 
of course, that of the Revised Version, which hereafter 
must be the basis of every popular commentary. The 
readings and renderings preferred by the American 
comuittee have been, for convenience sake, transferred 
to the foot of the page. 


It. 
THE ORTHODOX THEOLOGY OF TO-DAY. 
NEWMAN SMYTH, author of Oid Faiths in New 
Light lvol.12mo. $1.25. 

The object of this little volume is to answer certain 
objections which have been urged against evangelical 
teaching, and it is sent forth “ for the purpose of help- 
ing among men the removalof some common difficul- 
ties in the way of the coming of a better day of faith.” 


Il, 
to Dab Ki A Story of 
seque nzer: of a Growi 
Boy. By Wm. O. STODDARD. 1 vol, 12mo. $1 00. 
Mr. Stoddard’s Dab Kinzer made such a decided hit 
that he has done well to follow it with a sequel to let 
e, and there is no doubt t part of his caree 
equals the former in interest. . 


Iv. 
4 New Edition. 
BAYARD TAYLOR’S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 
6 vols., square 12m0. With many illustrations. 
Handsomely bound. Japan in our Day; Travels in 
Arabia; Travels in South Africa; Central Asia; The 
Lake Regions of Central Africa; Siam, the Land of 
the White Elephant. Price, per set, $6.00. Per 
vol., separately, $1.25. 

This series is almost invariably one of the first chosen 
in making lists for town and school libraries. Each 
volume is complete in itself, and contains, first, a brief 
preliminary sketch of the country to which it is de- 
voted; next, such an outline of previous explorations as 
may be necessary to explain what has been achieved by 
later ones; and finally, a condensation of one or more of 
the most important narratives of recent travel, accom- 
panied with illustrations of the scenery, architecture, 
and life of the races, drawn only from the most au- 
thentic sources. 


v. 

THR COMMENTARY. 
ew Testament, Vol. III. The Epistle tothe Ro- 
mans, by Rev. E. H. Gifford; Corinthians, by Canon 
Evans and Rev. Joseph Waite; Galatians, by Dean 
Howson; Ephesians. by Rev. F. Me rick; Philip- 
pians, by Dean Gwynn; Colossians, Thessalonians. 
and Philemon, by the Bishop of Der: ; Timothy 
and Titus, by Kev. H. Wace and the Bishop of Lon- 

don. vol. 8vo, $5.00. 

This volume contains the Pauline Epistles, and is 
characterized by the same reverent scholarship an‘ 
freedom from narrow, sectarian bias that has been the 
great feature of the work from the outset, and has 
teed for it the esteem of Biblical students every- 
The s lintroductions to the different Epistles are 
andouttedly the must thorough and satisfactory that 
exist, and the additional notes contain the results of 
h many hard thin 

rowing a t poin “4 
tory and archeology. 
vi. 
THE LAW OF LOVE, AND LOVE AS A LAW 
Or, Christian By MARK D.D., 

LL.D. A new edition, with important additions, 

lvol 12mo. $1 75. 

President Hopkins’s work on Moral Science has been 
in part rewritten in order to bring it into closer rela- 
tion with his “ Outline Study of Man,’ of which work 
it is really a continuation. More prominence has been 
given to the idea of Rights, but the fundamental doc- 
trines of the treatise have not been changed. ‘The ve 
interesting correspondence with Dr. McCosh is retain 


o,* oe sale — Booksellers; or sent, postpaid, on 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


336 a 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
WANTED. 
In a New- School, a teacher com to teach 


French and Music. Must speak French, and be able 
to instruct advanced pupils on the Piano. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager N. E. Bureau of Education 
16 HAWLEY BTREET 


336 tf 


i 
| 
| 
We recommend also the 
AHN-HENN German Course 
“ =“ 
| 
| mansbip ofa highorder. . . . she had not han 
| dled her dreadful materials with remarkable ski}I, deli- 


Sept. 22, 1881. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SPENCE 


RIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


Kn 20 Numbers, of superior English make, 


316 tf 


suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 


for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


WANTED, 
ce, a teacher of large experience, and especial! 
Phe to teach the Natural Sciences and take charge of 
a Laboratory, in a High School in a Western city. 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
r N. E. Bureau of Education, 
336.8 16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston, 


WANTED, 
A Teacher of first-class scholarship and executive abil 
ity, who has had successful experience, to take the 
position of Head Master ina popular city preparatory 
school for boys. An investment of $2,(00 is required. 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
335 16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


HILLSIDE HOME, 


For Young Ladies, Stockbridge, Mass.; $300 a year. 
333 d Address iss ADELE BREWER. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Full course of TWO YEARS, three hours daily; shorter 
course, ONE Term begins Oct 6. Application at 

.M.; after t rom P.M. For circulars to 
R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 


HERMANN B. BOISEN, A.M., 


Late Professor of Modern Languages at University of 
Indiana, and Williams College, Mass., ad 


instructor in German Language and Literature, 


781 TREMONT STREET, 


336 d BOSTON, MASS. 


School of Elocution and Expression, 


OFFERS SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO ALL DE- 
SIRING TO TEACH. 


Late Boston Univ. School of Oratory Methods. 


Students one the two-years’ course are entitled 
a diploma of graduation. 


FALL TERMS OPENS OCT. 5ru, 1881. 
Private pupils received after Sept. 2ist, 1881. For 
circular “ 


ANNA BARIGHT, Princ., 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Maas, 


Reference: WM. F. WARREN, S.T.D., President of 
Boston University. ’ : 330 tf 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 


“PROF. S.S. BLOCH, ef Boston, won an 
enviable reputation as reader and teacher at st. Albans 
His lesson before the Institute showed him to be a thor- 
ough student of his art and a leader in his profession.” 

ournal of Education (Boston): Editoral. 

“WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, baving been under the 
instruction of Prof. 8. 8. BLoon, desire to express our 
unqualified appreciation of his system of teaching, and 
bear unsolicited testimony to the remarkable results of 
hiswork. For broad and practical development his sys- 
tem is invaluable. Many of us have enjoyed the benefit 
of instruction from Profs, Monroe and Baxter, and we 
can truly say that in our opinion Prof. BLOOg, as a thor- 
ough and accomplished her, does not rank below 
these celebrated masters.” — [Signed one hundred 
Masters and Teachers of the Bos Schools.) 


t PROF. BLOCH is now ready to give Class and 
rivate Instruction. Address at 
334 tf ApAMs HoussE, Boston, Mss. 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


addressing the students of the National School ofElocu- 
tion and Oratory, said: “ The speaker or orator must 
study qualities of voice and manner as the sculptor 
studies form; and as the painter, form and colors; 
and as the musician, scales, chords, and keys.” The 
most ample opportunities for such study are offered by 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, estab- 
lished in 1873 and chartered in 1875. Néiueteen Teach- 
ersand Lecturers, spectalists in their several _— 
ments. Fall Term opens October 3. Send for Cata- 
logue and Proxpectus to J. H. BECHTEL, Sec., 1416 
and 1418 Chestnut S8t., Phila. 316 | (Mm) 


VOICE CULTURE, 


AND 


Piano Instruction. 


MR. HARLEY NEWCOMB would announce his re- 
turn to Boston, after several years’ absence, and his 
pose to resume Voice Culture and -Forte 
ruction, Monday, Sept. 19, 1SS1. 
dig’, tystem of Voice Culture pursued is distinctive, 
ffering in many essential features from usual methods. 
aulty intonation treated rationally. 


| 
|Publishers of 


CHARLES 


DeSILVER & SONS, 


NTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


= Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 


1701 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ONSPECTUS 


Address 


OF THE 
HISTORY 


of Political Parties and the Federal OVERNMENT. 


IN BOOK FORM, sent free of postage, for $5.00. 
Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges, ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
CRANCER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 


“A Wonderful Work.” 


IN MAP FORM, 5x 4% feet, $3.00. 


Ne. 5 Dey Street, New Veork, 


NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL for KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, 


— WITH — 


Model Kindergarten and Elementary Classes, 
7 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK, 


Will reopen the Tenth Annual Course, October 5th 
terms, etc., inquire of Pror. JOHN 
Mrs. MARIA 


Prof. KRavs Is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg-Freebel School, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in this country. 

“* Mrs. Kraus-Beelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. It is to the labors of this lady 
more than to any other, perhaps, that the increasin 
success of nnn in America is due, an 
her pupils have accomplished more than all the rest.”’ 
azry. 


1881, and close in June, 1882, For particulars as to 
KRAUS-BaELTE, _} Principals, 

(Authors of the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 

“ Mrs. Kraus is a first authority upon the subject,— 
unsurpassed, certainly, by any one, in her knowledge of 
Freebel’s principles. Her ideal of a trained Kinder- 
garten teacher is so high, and she inspires her pupils 
with such a standard, and at the same time with so 
much modesty, and ardor to improve, that to have her 
certificate is a guarantee of excellence.”—Miss P. 
Peabody, in Kindergarten Messenger. = 


Pinckney’s Agency for 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions, 
ee Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 


DOMESTIC BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th St., NEW YORK. 


Schools and Teachers 


3. Sells and Rents Schoo! Preperties. 
4. Furnishes Circalars and gives Information of the 
best Schools. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


: 216 . Avery choice 
Sterling Gems. and useful collestion of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H, P. MAIN. 


We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, sewanp 


C. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 
School Agency 
42 BOND ST, NEW YORK, 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academie, 


They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they, awaken lively they are beautiful ; 


they provide the best and c¢ ¢ method f or 
keeping accounts with pupils. ens mailed f <r 
6 cents taken). 

J. W. SOH ORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th Bt., New York. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
° Address A. LOVELL & CO,, 


271 tt 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and lies superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
eases for of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents, 1 on or address 
Agency 
23 Union Square, New York. 


240 az (1) 


Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 


or visit THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 
82 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, etc. 319 tf 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Famili. 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
1198 Broadway, bet, 28th and 29th Sts., N. ¥. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


(Formerly C. W. HAGAR’s School Agency, at 
Plattsburgh, N. ¥.) 


School Bulletin Publications. 
Craig’s Common School Question-Book, 


F. SEwarRpD & 
B. C. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method ”’ of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 


Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York, 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Premium Essays. 


I. 
RAL TEACHING: Its Proper Limits 
" and Metheds. By Hon. J. W. DICKINSON, 


Boston, Mass. 

THE PROPER FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FREE HIGH SCHOOL. By Mr. HOR- 
ACE H. MORGAN, Sr. Louis, Mo. 

These two valuable Essays are now published in one 
pamphlet, 47 pages 12mo, paper cover, and are offered 
at 15 cents a copy, postpaid, or $10 for 100 copies. 

Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


230 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


S.S.HAMILL, 


NAUTHOR OF 


“SCLENCE ELOCUTION” 


Wul reopen his School of Elocation in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
na (ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1882. 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Company. 

Van Everen’s Adjustable Book Covers. 

School and Teachers’ Supplies of all kinds. 
Any Book published in the United States furnished 
the lowest rates. 

THE TEACHER’S COMPANION, 


An 8-page Educationai Monthly. Size of page, 
11x15 in. Price, 50 cts. year. 
Liberal clubbing-rates with all other educational 
papers and magazines. 

Send two 3-ct. stamps for sample copy of Companion, 
School Agency, Catalogue, Circulars, Xc. 


Agents Wanted, To whom liberal terms are 


FOR 


OF 


Publishers GENL. AGTS. 


offered. We want the ad- 
dress of every Teacher. Address 
Cc. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 
SCHOOL AGENCY, 


330 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


Cambridge Series of Information Cards, 


Classes in Schools. 


No.1. Sugar. By W. J. RoLFE, A.M. 
No.2. The Yosemite Valley. By A. P. PEABopy, D.D. 
No. 8. The English Lan e. By W.J. RoLFE, A.M. 
No. 4, The Sphinx at Mt. Auburn. By N. LINCOLN. 
No. 5. The Employment of Time. 7 CHAS. SUMNER. 
No.6. The Sun as a Worker. 7+ . J. RuLFE, A.M. 
No.7. About Combustion. By W.J. RouFe, A. M. 
LEE & SHEPABD, Publishers, BOSTON. 
» = 
=o 
ives 
33 = 
» 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING 
Publications of H. W. ELLSWORTH, 21 Park PI.,¥.¥. 


. Reversible Writing Books, Large, per doz. (6) $1.20 
Reversible Writing Books, Small” 0) 84 
3. Reversible Drawing Books. 
4. Manual of Essential Penmanship. .-- 
5. ** Pen-that-is-a Pen.” No |., ; 
Elastic; No. 3, Ladies’. 
6. Bookkeeping and Business Manual.......--- 1 
7. Steps of Bookkeeping (Short Course) 


e Chart $1.00; Blanks, 75 cts. 
full list™ and {troduction Offer. 


Educational Bureau, 
Furnisbes, without charge, superior PROFESSURS, 
PRINCIPALS, GOVERNESSES, and TEACHERS, 
for any e of school. Sells and rents School Pro 
erties. ansacts business in all the States and Ter 
tories. Facilities Weill-qualified Teacher- 
desiring positions should send stamp for — 
form. Address L. B. LA Is 
306 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Schools and Families without ‘cha 


Teachers without charge. 
Agents wanted throughout the United States. 

T h will find the central location and 
@acners « Mutual Plan” of this Agency 


make it the best avenue to situ- West and South 


ations in the 
Send stamp for application-form to 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
School and library } Cincinnati, Ohio. 
q 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Book Silicate Slate Co., 


Send for circular. 191 FULTON 8T,, N. ¥. 
The SUPPLIES 
FAMILIES, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
New Eng. Grade), 
SEMIN ARIES, 
Bureau anv coiEcEs, 
: WITH 
of COMPETENT 
TEACHERS AnD 
Education pzoressors. 


Address MIBAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
333 16 HAWLEY Boston. MA8s, 
8. OOL BW, 149 (A) Tre- 
ELOCUTION., Siommering owred. 
Testimonials from J. BE. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


GENTS WANTED. 
Liberal Commissions. 
Valuable Premiums. 
The Best Time in Fear to Commence 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Journal of 
Education, Boston, Mase, 


A BOOK 
NEW ENG, PUB. CO., 
NEEDS. 


ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
N*®¥ 16 HAWLEY STREET, 


DORE 


7 
4 
| 
303 zz | | 
— 
J | 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| suppl t Reading for Upp 
ementary Re 
Seven numbers now ready. More to follow. 
| | 
ven toWord Training. Advanced and practical Piano : tiie 
ethod. Technique properly developed. 
Address for circular, HARLEY NEWCOMB, 
331 tt 17 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. | [iS 
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LATE PUBLICATI 


NS. D. APPLETON & CO.’S 


LIST OF 


Author Publisher. Price. 
Men of Letters - - ivin Harper & Bros, N Y $ 75 

Cyclopedia Biblical, Theological, & Ecclesiastical Lit. McClintock & Strong 5 Recent Publications. 

The Ney Vase. - - Johnson “ “ “ 20 

ay : - Trollope « 20 1. 

e Story of Helen Troy. - - - - - 10, THE SUN. 

An 20 By C. A. Youne, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of As- 

tronomy in the College of New Jersey. With nu- 


Banker Hill, June 17, 1881. 
Four Friends, and their Fortanes. - - 


Evelina; or, the History of a Young Lady's Entrance Burney 


into the World. 


Free-Lance. - - - - - Russell 
Address at the Unveiling of the Statue of Col. Prescott, } Winthrop 


John Wilson & Son, Bost merous Illustrations. “International Scientific 
Presbyterian Bd of Pub 1 1 vol., — » $2.00. 

“ It is my purpose in this little to present a gen- 
Scribner & Welford, N Y 1 25/ 4.4) view of what is known and believed about the san, 


Kalani of Oahu. An Historical Romance of Hawaii. Newell C M Newell, Boston in language and manner as unprofessiona! as is consist- 
Egypt. Translated by Clara Bell. Parts 13, 14, 15. Ebers ; Cassell, P,G@ &Co,N Y ea 75 ent with precision. I write neither for scientific readers 
The Story of the Eng Jacobins. - - - Smith ad « Sad 6 25 | as such, nor, on the other band, for the masses, but for 
The Two Orations on the Crown. New translation. Zschines & Demosth J B Lippincott &Co,N Y 1 50 | that large class in the community who, without 
Swedenborg aod the New Age. - - - - Intreduc by Beaman “ o “1: 50/ themselves engaged in scientific pursuits, yet have suffi- 
Foreign Classics for English Readers 18 vols. - Ed by Mrs Oliphant “ « bad “ ea 1 00) cient education and intelligence to be interested in sci- 
A Selection of Spiritual Songs for the Sunday School. Robinson The Centary Co 50 entific subjects when preseated in an untechnical man- 
Selections for Responsive Readings, for Use in Worship. » e es 50 | ner; who desire, and are perfectly competent, not only 
The Harrogate Waters : Data Chemical & Therapeutical. Oliver Presley Blakiston, Phila 150 to know the results obtained, but to anderstand the 
pee 5 Specially Revised for American Students. McNab Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 1 10| principles and methods on which they depend, without 
English History for Students. - - - “ “ bed od 2 25/| caring to master all the details of the investigation.” — 
Introduction to English H: - - - bad 1 Eztract from Preface. 
English History for Young Folks, B. C. 55—A_. D. 1880. bas as 1 00 
Toe Internat. Revision Commentary on New Testament. Ed by Schaiff Chas Seribner's Sons, N ¥ ANTHROPOLOGY: An Iatredaction te 
‘the Gospel According to St. Mark. - - “ Riddle “ 100) the Study of Mau and Civilizatien. 
The —— According to St. Matthew, - - “ Schaff as bd “ “ By EDWARD B. Ty or, D.C.L., F.R 8., author of 
Bayard Taylor's Library of Travel. 6 vols. - - eal 25 “ Primitive Culture,’ ‘The Early History of Man- 
kind,” &c. With 78 Illustrations. 12mo, pages. 


With Index. Cloth. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


“A Husprep Per Cent. Betrer.” —A 
patient in Michigan, who reports a gain of 
thirteen and three-quarter pounds in two 
weeks, says: ‘‘ I eough about once where I did 
ten times before, and do not raise one-quarter 
the mucus from my lungs that 1 did. My 
pulse has gone down from 120 to 8. My di- 
gestion is very much improved, and the stom- 
ach retains the food. In short, J am one hun- 
dred per cent. better than I was three weeks 
ago, and I give al] the praise and credit to the 
use of Compound Oxygen. The expressions of 
my friends are, ‘ Wonderful!’ ‘ Astonishing!’ 
*‘ Almost miraculous!’”’’ Our Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen, containing | reports 
of cases, and ful! information, sent free. Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Joun Wiiey & Sons, 15 Astor place, New 
York, have just issued a new partial cata- 
logue of books, selected from their full descrip- 
tive catalogue, on subjects of special! interest to 
teachers and students. The annexed list of 
subjects will show to our readers that they can 
obtain standard books of this enterprising firm 
on the following literary, practical, and scien- 
tifie topics, prepared by the best known au- 
thors. Index of subjects: Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, Assaying, Astronomy, Book-keeping. 
Botany, Calculus, Chaldee Grammar Lexicon, 
Chemistry and Electricity, Charcoal Burning, 
Clock and Watch Making, Cotton Manufacture, 
Drawing, &c , Dyeing, Engineering, Geometry, 
Greek Grammars and Lexicons, Gunnery, He- 


brew Grammars and Lexicons, Iron, Metal- 
lurgy, Machinists, Manufactures, Mechanics, 
Mineralogy, Ordnance, Paint. 
ing, Perspective, ers, Saw-Filing, Ship- 

Soap, Steam Engine, Text-Books of 
Naval Academy, Turning, Ventilation, &c. 
They will send cxtalogue on application. 


D. Aprteton & Co., New York, announce 
on the last page of THe JouRNAL as now 
ready, the Elementary Reading Charts, for 
which practical teachers have been long wait- 
ing with anxiety, by Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. We shall hope to give 
an extended notice of these new Charts in 
a future issue. This firm also announce, in 
another column of this paper, a valuable list 
of recent publications upon topics closely allied 
to the educator’s work. It is the privilege of 
teachers of this day to have provided for them, 


at small cost, standard works upon Ph by, 
Psychology, Literature, and Science. e 
a are foremost in the publication of 

such aids to culture. Study carefully this 
list, and order what you want. 


ALL EDUCATORS who are interested in the 
teaching of mathematics will read the an- 
. nouncements of Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., 
on the first page of Taz JouRNAL of this week. 
Wentworth, Halsted, and Byerly are authors 
recognized by all scholars as among the best 
in this country. The publishers are richly en- 
titled to the gratitude of all teachers for bring- 
ing out text-books in the mathematical depart- 
ment of such excellence. The typography and 
binding of their books are unequaled for the 
use of students. This firm have now one of 


the most inviting publication houses in the 


—— Price, $2.00. 
un having added their store an entire, “ There could be no better proof of the gradual estab- 
lishment of real scientific principfes in the study of 


building on Tremont Place in Boston, which | man, than that which is afforded by the growing con- 

ergence of all our thinkers in their views upon anthro- 
enables them to carry on their increasing busi-| DoiS75 subjects. Not long since, the time was when 
ness with facility. It will pay every teacher to | the ciaims of anthropology to be regarded as a science 


: -}at all iversally derided, and when objectors 
oalt upon Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co. and ex pow wholly unjustifiable what 


amine their list of books in all departments of 
instruction,—classical, mathematical, literary, | in with any unantalty among 


scientific, musical, ete. themselves. But Mr. Tylor’s little book shows that a 
— t dea! has now been ascertained with tolerable cer- 


grea 
tainty. The close agreement which it k up with 
“‘Ir is the only Inkwell I have ever seen that | Mr. Herbert Spencer, with Sir John Lu . oma with 


” Professor Boyd Dawkins, is extremely noticeable 
gives entire satisfaction. “Tt keeps ink in throughout; ona it is an excellent test of the extent 


better condition, requires less care, is morejto which a firm basis of almost incontrovertible 
fact has now at last been satisfactorily laid down. As 


easily filled and cleaned, and is more durable |, whole, Mr. Tylor’s admirable little book certainly de- 
than any other Inkwell.”’ The above are ex- ——e — which it will doubtiess = 
tracts from letters written by the principals of ; , 

large schools in Boston and vicinity, written 
after two years’ use of the Best Inkwell. Every| ition,” &c. International Scient'fie Series. 12mo, 
teacher who has used it is delighted with it.| (?¥tiume takes a wide survey of the field of error 
{n fact, it is the only Inkwell in existence that embracing in its view not only the illusions common! “ 
really does the work required. No school can | regarded as of the nature of mental aberrations or hal. 


afford to be without it. See advertisement on | !ucinations, but also other iliusions arising from that 
first page. capacity for error which belongs essentially to rational 


human nature. The anthor has endeavored to keep to 
a strictly scientific treatment,—that is to say, the de- 
Tse Primary SCHOOL that is conducted on | scription ond acknowiotged crroms, snd 
tl t 
the Quincey system, is an interesting place in ant peye 
which to spend an hour. The children are wee cua ot 
a 
taught largely by the use of blackboards, they| pisBAELI, K.G., Earl of Beaconsfield. 
enjoy the exercise very much, and seldom be- Sean Prine 0138 Writings and Speeches. 12mo, 
come sleepy or dull. Swasey’s Blackboards; «. ;; His book is of the erator 
as well as the writer, and is one that none who are in- 
are excellent for primary schools, as they ae | terested in Lord Beaconsfield will care to be without.” 
smooth and clean, make very little-chalk dust, | —The Atheneum, London. 


write and erase easily, and the liitle ones like v. 
very much to use them. Send to J. A.| THE Zagnoe LANGUAGE SELF- 
A Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseol 
onan ed for Stadents for Schools, and for Tourists, con- 
imPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
progressively arranged, embracing and ——_— 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, the whole mechanism of the lauguage; Rules an 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant &c.; all Idioms used in Polite Society, embodied in 
sentences with English Version; Models of Notes, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- half Pri 2 50. 
pean plan; elevator. taurantsupplied with| «Ip saan humemned respects it shows advance be- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better VI 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than| BAL PH WALDO EMERSON: Peet and 
Pa P hiltesepher. 
ae. h Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, ish 
A Measure. — Life and health of Emerson’s Complete Works) A 
are preserved by carefully aiding nature when- ories,” by same author. Appletons’ “ New Handy- 
Volume Series.”” 18mo, 75 cts.; paper, 40 cts. 
work. For torpid liver, bowels, or kidneys, no Mas 
other remedy equals Kidney-Wort. It is solid and Logic. By L. 
in 
Unif with Vol. I.—Stuaies in Poetry 
Few complexions can bear the strong white ine, ae Price, 60 cts. - 
tan, every pimple, and the slightest spotting of Second volume of the -‘ Early Christian Literature 
Primers,”’ edited by Professor Gro. PARK FISHER, 


Swasey, 21 Brattle Street, Boston. = , adapt- 
taining One Hundred and Eighteen Conversations, 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
Models for the correct use of French Adverbs, 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 1 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail-| yond any similar manual we have seen.”’—Jndependent. 
at any other ass hotel in the city. 153 zz By A. H. GUERNSEY. (Published by arran t 
ume to “ Carlyle: his Life,—his Books,—hbis The- 
ever it shows lack of ability to carry on its 
in both dry and liquid form by all Druggists. 
sity, and Dean of Chautauqua School of Theology. 
Prose. 
i t whi xposes spec VIIL. f 
THE FATHERS OF THE 3d CENTURY. 
eczema. In Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure is sure D.D. 18mo, cloth. Price, 60 cts. 


relief from the annoyance of these blemishes| the «karly Christian Literature Primers” are to 
on the cheek of beauty. consist of four volumes: “The Apostolic Fathers and 


the Apologists of the Second Century ”’; ‘‘ The Fathers 
of the Third Century” ; “ The Post-Nicene Greek Fath- 

Women that have been pronounced incur-|ers”; “The Post-Nicene Latin Fathers.” First and 

able by the best physicians in the country, have Pees tea — 

been completely cured of female weakness by wot rt ae CULTURE, AND OTHER 

the use of Lydia L. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- : 

pound. It is a positive cure for all female and ty - hy 

complaints. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham,| _ cloth. Frice, 

233 Western avenue, Lynn, Mass., for as a of thom do,on themes Which 


phlets. 336 b | much discussed here and abroad,—the relative vaiue of 
scientific and classical studies, the true coérdination 


CEePHALINE is invaluable for biliousness, | of all ee tae the divine worth of all 
headache, and torpidity of the liver. 
AMENITIES OF HOME. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School ties of Home moat suggestive. and 
Books, new or second-hand, society. cover. Cloth, 
145 Nassau Street, The Home Garden. illus. Cloth,i2mo. 60 cts.each. 
- D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
(F) Now York City. | ss 1,18 SyBoné St., NEW YORK, 


French and 


COMPILED FROM 


The Best Authorities of 
Both Languages, 


BY 
Prors. Dre LOLME anp WALLACE, 
AND 


HENRY BRIDGEMAN. 


Revised, Corrected, and Considerably Enlarged 


7TH AND LATEST EDITION (1877) 
of the DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH ACADEMY, 


BY 


Pror. E. ROUBAUD, B.A., (Paris). 


116th THOUSAND. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE TO 
THE 116TH THOUSAND. 


The French Academy having, in the 7th and 
latest edition of their Dictionary, introduced 
2,200 words which were not in the precedin 
editions, suppressed some 300 obsolete ones, aad 
modified the spelling, accentuation, and hy- 
phens of many others ;—to meet this, we have 
entirely re-set the whole work. 

In dealing with obsolete words we consid- 
ered that students read not only modern but 
also ancient French Works, and therefore need 
the meaning of such words ; that they also 
translate English into French, and must be 
told which expressions are, and which are not, 
in use now-a-days. Hence, to meet this double 
want, instead of removing those obsolete words 
we have marked them thus ©, in both divis- 
ions of our book, and we have even introduced 
many which were not in it, but are met with in 
writings of the 18th, and even of the beginning 
of this, century. 

We have inserted into the French - English 
division, and at their proper alphabetical place, 
more than 2,600 words, i. e. not only the 2,200 
new ones given by the Academy, but several 
hundreds more, so that the total number added 
to this part reaches nearly 3000 words, which 
have required an increase of more than ove 
hundred pages. 

Besides these important additions, we have 
annexed to this part a list of all the nouns of 
double gender, with their meanings (a complete 
list of them, which cannot be said of the same 
as found in most French-English grammars) : 
we have also introduced into the same division 
signs easy to understand, by means of which we 
have indicated the plural of the foreign and com- 
pound nouns, thus affording considerable help 
to the student in a most intricate subject ; and 
we have corrected all French words the spell- 
ing, accents, and hyphens of which the Acad- 
emy has changed. 


1152 pp., Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Price for introduction, on application. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & C0. 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on application. 
SCHOOL CARDS 


Fer Village and Ceuntry Teachers. 
Few fail to order after our and pops. 
lonthly Report Cards free. They 


| 
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PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— If the poor man cannot alwa t m 
the rich man cannot always digest it _= 
Giles. 

— It lies around us like a cloud, 
A world we do not see; 
Yet the sweet closing of an eye. 
May bring us there to be. 
_— Mrs. Stowe, 


— The roots of heavenly joy in this life and 
the next, are to be found in having plenty to 
know, to love, and to do.—J. F. Clarke, 


— He who dwells over-much on death 
Misses true life and goes astray. 
— W. Winter. 


— The chief obstacle and inconvenience in 
traveling, is the prejudice in favor of taking 
the body with us.—N. P. Willis. 


— Run never in debt, but pay as you go; 

A man free from debt feels a heaven below; 

It needs a great effort the spirit to brace 

‘Gainst the terror that dwells in a creditor's 
face. — B. P. Shillaber. 


— Don’t thrust all your beautiful things into 
some dark prison of a parlor where nobody 
can ever see them, but have them about you in 
the rooms that you inhabit, that they may be 
a perpetual charm to you in the present, and 
linger with radiance and fragrance in the 
memories of all, long after the family group is 
scattered and the hearthstone has grown cold. 
—W. Gladden. 


— The universe, broad and deep and high, 
is a handful of dust which God enchants. He 
is the mysterious magic which possesses the 
world.— Theodore Parker. 


— Wherever a noble deed is done, 
There are the souls of our heroes stirred; 
Wherever a field for truth is won 
There are our heroes’ voices heard, 
— Edna Dean Proctor. 


— If we have a literature, it should be a 
national literature; no feeble or sonorous echo 
of Germany or England, but essentially Amer- 
ican in its tone and object.—Z. P. Whipple. 


—Believe and live for Eternity. The Present 
is only the dim dawn of our being. Be 
ashamed to drivel.—A. C. Thompson. 


Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
_ VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 


fer all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon to our best female population. 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 


It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked veryspeedily by its use. 


That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 

and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 

harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE Com- 
POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $l Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
inthe form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 

answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
jet. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAWS 
LIVER PILL& They cure constipation, 
and torpidity of theliver. 2% cents per box. 

Sold by all Draggists. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors Instruments, 
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IRE Cc TO R Publishers. 
Mormal Acade &c. When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
COLLEGES. you tle 


Nervous Irritability, Sciatica, and all painful Nervous 
Diseases. — A treatise by a "well-known physician, a 
specialist on these subjects, concludes as follows: 
“ Neuralgia is one of the most painful of diseases, and 


is attended with more or Jess nervous irritation. Sci- 
atica is also a form of neuralgia, and all painfal nerv- 


TON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. yy All the Registrar. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 

LJ sexes. Four courses of study. JA8.W. STRONG, Pres. 


/2 wa COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
udy. For esand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance ons, June 7 and 8, and 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RicHarps, Sec'y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical circulars and informa- 


Department. For 
on address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. 0. Toompson, Worcester, Maas. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


‘NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CuAs. C. BRAGDON, pal. 46 


ous diseases come under that name. Neuralgia 
nerve-ache, and therefore you can suffer with neu- 
ralgia in any part of the body, as the nerves ure sup- 
plied to every part. 

‘I have for many years closely studied the cause of 
neuralgia, and the nature of the neryous system, with 
the many diseases that it is subject to, and have found 
be actual experience that the true and primary cause 
of p 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TS" LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., 


EpucaTion, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfield Street, 


Object- Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 


I. Vegetable Kingdom, set of 20 Cards. 
meral Kingdem, “ §4 
Animal Kingdom, 66 64 


Size of each Card, 13 x 20 inches. 


ed to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdom. Specimens of raw produce, manufactured 
articles, mineral substances, and wood engravings are 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive ond oher- 
esting miniature industrial museum. Call and exam 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Besten. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


DANIEL SLOTE & O0., 
9 and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


euralgia is poverty of the nervous flaid,—it be 

impoverished and poor, and in some cases starved, not 
because the patient does not eat, but because what is 
eaten is not appropriated to the nervous system; there 
are many causes for this, but Dr. C. W. Benson’s Cel- 
ery and Chamomile Pills have in my hands proved a 
perfect remedy for this condition and these diseases.” 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. Depot, 
166 North Eutaw St, Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for $1, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address. 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S , 


SKIN CURE_ 


is Warranted to Cure 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |= 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 


DR, BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 


dressing in THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 

All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 


Catalogue on Application. 
WM. DICKSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Re and Refinished, and all descriptions of 


Fine Metal Work made to order. 
Reference: Prof. 8T. Joun, Normal School, Albany. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W.& L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


urera of 


ers in all kinds of 
Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


lies for Civil EB eers and Surveyors for 
both Field Office use. 


Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264tf 1 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ay” MICROSCOPES FROM §38 TO $1,000. 48 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


Catalogues on Application. 


— Instruments (160 pp.) 
Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp ) 
“ i.— Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 


h. and Chemical Ap; 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
(1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelpbia. 


A Collection of Forty-one Minerals 
and Rocks, 
Illustrating “ DANA’S GEOLOGICAL STORY 
BRIEFLY TOLD.” Price, 82.50. 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 


NATURAL History STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


317 tf 


worth $5 free. 
Me. 


$5 10 $20 & 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 


ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 8, 1881. 
Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 
8TATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

course 0: , two years. 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MINGHAM, 
The next term will with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion addreas Miss ELLEN HyDk, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
SCHOOL, SALEM, Mags. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL oe) WESTFIELD, Mass. 
8 For Both 


For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


'ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL BusINEss, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 


Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 
schools. 325 tf 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
F R. I., prepares for College, Scientific ools 
Business. Experienced teachers thro hout. 


or 
teachers of Elocution ; new school 


8 


with complete modern appointments; Chemical 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School —_——_ both sexes. moderate. 


For catalogue address Y PRIEST, 80zs 
'NWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 


Comm College. Rev. 
pal, East R. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 
M cx. A pleasant home, with thoro h in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuOKLYN, A. M. 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
WSaaress N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 as 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four 8 Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing fall particulars, will 
L. HOWARD, President, 
176 ss Wellesley, Mass. 


HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St, Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


HOW 
TO 


National Subscription 
the kind im the se” 
Order all PERIODICALS American 


SAVE 


WE OFFER 


anusual facilities to Schools and Colleges in the pur- 
chase of 


TEXT- BOOKS, 


Having a VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 
SECOND HAND, at lowest rates. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 

37 Park Row, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vo 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, prin 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the wcoreny of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing wee of the United States from 
census of 1880. ith steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 170 Broadway, N.Y. 
The New Sunday School Song Book 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new 45 cas 
be found in no other similar collection. 

HEART AND VOICE contains 12 
pa 


pages, 

es larger than the ordinary size) estate 

3 nted on fine, toned paper, and durably 
Per dozen 


RD VOICE will be supplied by all 
music dealers at publishers’ prices. 


35 cents by 


HN CHURCH & 
0. 


howeeasily made. Coxtiv 


A WEEK. $i2 a day at 
$72 outéit free. AddresTavg Co, Auguste. Me, 
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mp for complete Catalogue. 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; : ‘each- 
es. g removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet ers aupplied with Books, and Station- 
3 
ad 
| 
° 
fw - § 
gs 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera Po r . 
tion, Falling and Displacements, andthe consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- ~ 
ecetion. 
book and 
sin 2S A YEAR and expenses to ts. 
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READY: 


Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts. 


FORTY-SIX NUMBERS. Preparep spy REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


PROMINENT 

Chart in the series has in view a definite object, 
thoroughly and systematically developed. 

Every step in advance is in a logical order of progres- 

sion and development. 

t Ulustrations are an 


The beautiful and 
noticeable attractive feature of these 
Charts. 


Pi . i rather than 


which 


FEATURES. 


They follow the natural method of teaching, appeal- 
ing to those faculties of the child that are most easily 
ee, and inciting correct mental processes at the 
outset. 

They are arranged to be suspended when in use, from 
the back of a common chair, thus securing at all times 
a good position for convenient and advantageous dis- 
play before classes. 


Send for price and fuller particulars. 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, {* Boston” 


EDUCATION. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
Pablish 714 Broadway, NEW YORE. 


SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. From 
the latest Revised English Kdition. With an exhaust. 
ive Analysis, Additional Words for illustration, and 
for Examination. By THomas D. SUPLEE. 

e advantages claimed for it are self-evident. 
12mo, cl., 400 pp. Net price, $1.00. 

ABMSTRBRONG’S PRIMER OF UNITED 
STATES HISTORY. For School and Family 
Use. 1 vol., square 16 mo, with 6 beautifully-colored 
« same system e English Primers of History 

has been followed in this work. The aim of the writer 

has been to present simply and briefly, without any at- 
tempt at fine writing, the chief events of our country’s 
history, their causes and results.’’—Author’s Preface. 

TOWN’S (SALEM) ANALYWSIS, New and 

cts 


and 
First Reader, net, 6c. § Reader, 40 cts. 
Third Reader, 60 cts. Fourth Reader, % cts. Fifth 
Reader, $1.00. Grammar School Keader, % cts. 
Copies mailed for net prices. Correspondence solicited. 


THE NEW 
AMERICAN: 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, | 
TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 aaeapwar, NEW YORK, 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton's Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
44 Milk Street, Besteon. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated Schoo! Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 

leading Editors. 25 Volumes Now Ready. 


The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
VIII. — Richari Il. — Richard ILI. — 

beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado Abont Noth- 


ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
ONLY The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry 1V. Part I.— 
85. per Set. READING Henry IV. Part I!1.—King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
With Brackets —All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus.—Cymbeline, 
Please send lllustrated 
STOCKIN, Agt. ‘ew Eng. 
Published by 00 47 Franklin St, Boston, Mass. 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00.. Boston. 


GLARE. & MAYNARD, Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Anderson’s Histories and Mint’] Readers ; 
Leighton’s Mistery ef Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 


Keetel’s French Course 
Reedand Mellegs’s Ga Lessons in Eng- 


and Lessens iu 
Blatchisen’s Physiciogy and Hygiene. 
. D. WILLIAMB, ABRAM BROWN 
Madison 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COLLINS 
414 Broadway, New 
Adams’s «§ OS 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), . 1.50 
Preston’s Bookkee 1,65 


Seott’s Manuai of States His 7, 
Scott’s Review History of the Gaited slates, 
Speaker. . 


Zacheos’s New A 


BOBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


36 Bromf@eld St., BOSTON. 
JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York, 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia, | Agents. 
CO., 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & 
Publishers, 811 Arch St, Phila. 
CRITTENDEN’ $ NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 


No. 1, Single Entry, 104 
No. 2) Elementary or Edition, 192 pp... 1.25 


No. 3, High School and College Edition, Tas -- 2.00 
No. 4, Counting-house and Com. Coll. Ed., PPp., 3.50 
= Books with extra practise-paper, to each. 
mination copies — to adoption, mailed on 
receipt of 24 price annexed. for circulars of these 
and other valuable books. 330 tf 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


_ | deven’s El t 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, n 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. §1.25. 
PROSE. Selected from Haw- 

thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. §1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 admirable 
Poems, selected and arranged by Henry CABoT 
LonGe. $1.25. 

POETRY FOR CHILDREN. Edited b 
SAMUEL ELror, late Supt. of Boston Schools, aur 
PR’ fully illustrated. $1.00. 

s STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. Edited by Dr. Exior. Lllus. 60 cts. 

POPOLARB TALES. istand2dSer. Ed. 
ited by H. CaABor LopGe. Illus. 20 ets. each 

SELECTED POPULAB TALES. 
“ Cinderella,” “ Puss in Boots,’’ etc., se 
the foregoing two series. Fully illustrated. 20 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. : 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. &, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milnme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


COLLEGIATE BOOKS. 
T. ELWOOD ZELL, Philadelphia. 


Collet’s Progressive French School Series, 
A. G. COLLOT, late Prof. of French Lang. and Lit. 

in the Univ. of Oxford, Eng., and the Univ. of Penna. 
Uniform in style and binding. Consisting of,— 
Progressive French Grammar and Exercises. 
Progressive French Reader, 
Progressive Interlinear French Reader. 
Progressive French Anecdotes and Questions. 
Progressive French Dialogues and Phrases. 


MAOMILLAN & 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

Hiuxiey’s Lessous in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessens in Physical 4.10 
5a Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Seonew Junior Course of Pr.Chemisiry, .70 

ry I asin Lo 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free 
154 zz 22 Bond Street. ew York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of 


Payson, Dunten & Scribuer’s Copy Books. 
mamore’s Graded lanks. 
on Becks. 
‘ext Beeoks. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. 8. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. Washington 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 
APPLETON’S Young Chemist, | 


107 Chambers 8t., New York, | 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
“Oxford”? Editions. 
Authorized by American Committes of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


31g 42 Bleecker St., New York. 


L, PRANG & 00., 


Art anp Epvoationat PuBLisumrs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
lence. 


Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals “4 


and — represented in their 
— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
eseons. 


Praug’s American Chreomes. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH . NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students 
(4 vois. 9 $1.00 $1. 
Putnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), to $25 
The cience Sertes (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of B hy, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Sc 1.285 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each .60 


Lejjingweill’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 


tiona 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.265 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant's 1.76 
‘| Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. ifus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints pr Home Reading. 765 


Fall with specimen pages, mailed application 
to the Patechers 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & OO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers. 
Gillard & Campbell’s Franklin Readers. 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller. 
Warren’s Class-Word Speiler. 

Bailey’s Elecuatien. 

Seavey’s Geodrich’s History of the U. 8. 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. 
Fellows’s First Steps in Grammar. 

Miac Vicar’s Series of Arithmetics. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetic Cards. 

MiacVicar’s Arithmetical Apparatus. 
Ellsworth’s System of Penmanship. 

The Franklin Composition & Ex. Blanks. 
Rartley’s Improved Schoel Becords. 
Song-Books---‘ Happy Hours,” “ Song-Sheaf.” 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


75 | licited. Address the 


Vol. XIV.—No. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New 
"Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Pelter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
‘enney’s Zoologies, 
ond meng valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 


or 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 33 Hawley Street, Boston. 
PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish: PHILADELPHIA, 
The Normal The Norm. Bender. 
Mifth 


Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith. 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buckwalter. 
A New Comprehensive Speller. 
Dunglison’s New School Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural New. 
Lessons in English, and Practical Grammar.—Raub. 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Edition. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; evised. Brown’s Elem. Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry and nometry. 
Gummere’s Surveying. New ka 

reeley’s Po > 
Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 


sar” Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


Have Just Published 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and 8 work and 
is designed for primary schools. 
PART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 
les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 
termediate school or the first two years of the gram- 
mar-school grade. It leads up to the Practical 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 
radbury’s Eaton’s Klemen 
metics i a two-book or Sr ook series, but at the 


lication. Correspondence 80- 
blishers as above, or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Scheoi Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science.- 


NOW READY, 


OUR 
New Catalogue of Text-Books 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1881. 


Containing a Full List of all the Text-Books published 
by ourselves up to this date, on the folllowing subjects: 
AGRICULTURE, ARCHITECTURE, ASSAYING, ASTRON- 

OMY, BOOK-KEEPING, BOTANY, CALOULUS, CHEM- 

ISTRY, DRAWING, ELECTRICITY, ENGINEERING, 

GEOMETRY, GUNNERY, 1RON, METALLURGY, 

MEOHANICS, MINERALOGY, MINING. Na- 
VAL ORDNANOE, PAINTING, PERSPEO- 
TIVE, READERS, SHIP - BUILDING, 
STEAM ENGINE, Ero. 
Also, CHALDEE, GREEK, and HEBREW BIBLES, TEST- 

AMENTS, LEXIOCONS, READING 

NS, KTo., 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 
*,* Will be forwarded free to any address. 336 tf 


25 | cost of two books. 


Circulars sent on 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
est. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDEBSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


revised 
Introduction and Sample Copy, $1.20. 


DUFFEL’'S (HENNEQUIN’S) NEW FRENCH METHOD. od 
by ALFRED HENNEQUIN, A.M., University of Michigan. 


ECLECTIC ATLAS AND HANDBOOK OF . 
ments to the Eclectic Geographics. 8 Double-page Maps, 20 Supple- 


$4.00; add one-sixth for postag 


RITTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 12mo, 356 pp. 


COMPREHENSIVE GEOG 5 
late Professor in University of Berlin. Price of each, mail. 


60 cts.; Sample Copy and Introduction, $1.00. 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED READIN 


ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Full cloth, 392 pp. Exchange, 


TS. 
py weenie REVISED CHARTS. 27 Nos. Manilla Portfolio, $5.00; Heavy Boards, 10.00. 
hic Reproduction of 8 Revised 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. 
M, W. TEWKSBURY, New-Eng. Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 


10, 


MITCHELL'S 
mounted on 
NEW 
Now ready. 
OUTLINE 
With Key. MAPS 
i” 
- 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
Cetalogues, etc. ,farnished. Correspondence solicited. 
MANSON, Bt, Boston. 
(CCB, 


